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Mrs. Hummer at Home 
By A, MARGUERITE HEYDWEILLER, Rochester, N. Y. 


AST summer my sister and I had the op- 
° portunity of studying birds at the 
Allegany School of Natural History in 
Allegany State Park, New York. It is an ex- 
cellent place to observe species of many 
kinds, as there are various types of habitats 
within the park area. The school itself is 
situated in a young beech-maple-hemlock 
forest, through which flows a small, rocky 
brook with its characteristic stream and 
thicket life, while a small artificial lake offers 
hunting-grounds to Cedar Waxwings, King- 
fishers, Swallows, and Swifts, an occasional 
shore- or diving bird, and meadowsalong the 
road teem with Song and Chipping Sparrows, 
Maryland Yellow-throats, and other birds of 
the open country. Within a radius of 10 miles 
are opportunities to study birds of marshes 
MRS. HUMMER AT HOME and swamps, of hilltops and valleys, of 
eee Lae Se rivers and runs, and of every type of forest, 
from the youngest aspen-pin-cherry growth and dry oak-hickory woods to the 
cool, quiet, mature beech-maple-hemlock forest. 

We made a special study of a Ruby-throated Hummingbird whose nest we 
had the good fortune to discover very near the school. The site that she had 
chosen was quite characteristic of her species—a hop hornbeam tree over- 
hanging Quaker Run, a small, swift-running, very stony creek. The tree 
extended at a 45-degree angle across the stream, quite in the open, with no 


interlacing of branches with other trees, although there were numerous others . 


close by, forming a grove along the stream. The most conspicuous floer vege- 
tation of the immediate vicinity was: high grasses (2 feet), bed tick, turtle- 
(233) 
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head, hellebore, goldenrods, jewel weed, and several immense patches of bee 
balm, her special delight, directly under the nest and within a few moments’ 
walk along the stream and lake. There was a typical young beech-maple- 
hemlock growth across the stream, but it apparently had little to interest her, 
as we never saw her in it. 

The nest was saddled to the upper side of a horizontal limb about a half 
inch in diameter, and only 5% feet from the ground, unusually low for a 
Hummer. It was a wonderful little structure, setting nonchalantly and without 
apparent support on the narrow limb. On closer inspection, however, we ob- 
served that the base was woven around and resting on a stub of a dead branch, 
which gave it solidity. The whole nest was only 13 inches in height, with a 
diameter of 134 inches; the interior measured Séinch in depth and 1% inches 
in diameter, perfectly round. This was when first discovered, probably only a 
day or so after the eggs had been laid; later it was made slightly higher and 
more compact. The exterior of the nest was beautifully fashioned of lichens, 
which grew abundantly on the branches of the hornbeam and on most of the 
trees of this vicinity, thereby rendering the nest doubly inconspicuous. It was 
saddled to the limb by a net of spiderwebs. The interior was composed of soft 
plant matter—fern pinne husks, bits of dry leaves, the husks of young beech 
shoots, lined with the down of Canada thistle, orange hawkweed, fireweed, and 
rattlesnake root. Fern down, which is commonly used in Hummingbird nests, 
was not found. 

When first discovered, on July 26, the nest contained eggs, but was far from 
completed; a flimsy little affair, through which the sunlight could pass, a rather 
wide-open mouth, and quite a bit lower than in its finished form. The eggs 
lay on bare husks, with no soft mattress of down. During the next few days an 
appreciable difference could be observed. It added an eighth of an inch or so 
in height, considerable solidity, and the rim was rounded and fashioned so that 
it curved slightly over the opening. Spider-webs were matted over the outer 
surface at the bottom and well over the limb upon which it rested, making it 
more secure. 

On the 29th we watched her all day and found the nest practically complete 
by the end of the afternoon. From 8 A.M. on she brought back bits of lichen 
and down with practically every trip. She would settle on the nest, kick and 
squirm about, and then begin picking at the sides, rim, and interior, craning 
her neck and poking her long bill far into the nest, then wriggle and hump 
around, flattening the interior with her body and feet and kicking the eggs 
about to arrange the down lining. When we inspected the nest at suppertime 
we found the eggs resting on a soft, fluffy carpet of seed-down. She was a neat 
little housewife, and worked continually on the nest, poking into the rim to 
straighten a bit of lichen here or there, wriggling and squirming about to keep 
the interior soft and smooth. One day a piece of grass stem about a half inch 
long was put into the nest to make the eggs visible for photographing. The 
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next day we found it worked into the side of the nest, well under the down, 
where it would not scratch the babies when they hatched. 

The male bird we had little opportunity to study. He had no apparent 
interest whatsoever in his mate or offspring; we never saw him near the nest. 
A few times he came to feed on the bee balm along the stream, but the moment 
he came within sight or hearing of the nest the female was after him like a 
flash and chased him away. 

Mrs. Hummer, however, we watched for hours at a time. The striking 
difference in her character when she was on and when she was off the nest was 
rather comical. Squatted down on the nest, she was domesticity itself, small 
and plump, a meek grayish color in the shadow; responsible, middle-aged. 
Away from the nest she became the sophisticated woman of the world. In the 
sunlight her back shone a brilliant metallic green, her body and neck stretched 
out, she became slim and alluring and almost reptilian. Often she perched for 
several minutes on a dead branch in the sunshine, preening and primping, 
spreading her tail, smoothing a feather here and there. 

In general, the flight of this bird might be called nervous, although psycho- 
logically she seemed to be quite the opposite. Her movements were all quick 
and jerky—a sudden dart, then an instant’s poise in air, and another dart. She 
seemed to be able to change her direction without the slightest warning. Often 
she poised for several seconds in mid-air, keeping her constant position by an 
inexpressibly swift movement of her wings. Her method of approaching the 
nest was quite characteristic. She came in quick jerks, almost always from 
below and the rear (in relation to our observation point). She was always very 
careful to face her visitors, unless they stayed so long that she forgot about 
them. When about to leave the nest she humped up her back and then pushed 
off with arched wings and tail, and was gone in one swift, straight forward 
sweep. 

The Hummingbird has no song, but we frequently heard her emit a little 
squeak, high pitched, not very loud, a quick succession of little eh eh eh eh eh 
eh eh’s. It was practically the same sound for every occasion, with varying 
degrees of loudness and excitability. When she left or returned to the nest 
she often eh-eh’ed a few times very softly; sometimes she squeaked as she darted 
from flower to flower; a few times she had occasion to dash ferociously after 
another bird, of her own species or otherwise, and then the noise was shrill and 
excited and quite loud. The only other noise of this bird, and the one by which 
she is probably best known, was the hum of her wings as she darted to and from 
the nest, and from flower to flower. 

Her food, as far as we could observe, was wholly the nectar of flowers, in- 
cluding minute insect life. Her favorite flowers about the school were the bee 
balm (Monarda didyma) of which there were numerous great patches near the 
nest and along the run and lake, and jewel weed (Jmpatiens) which began to be 
abundant in middle and late August. A Hummer was also seen along the road 
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on the fireweed (Epilobium angustifolium), Solomon’s seal (Polygonatum 
giganteum), and cardinal flower (Lobelia cardinalis), which is well known as 
‘Hummingbird’s Delight.’ In the more populated lower river valleys, of course, 
they feed considerably on garden flowers. Another Hummer in the park was 
observed poking her bill into the holes made by Sapsuckers in the bark of trees. 

Any sweet liquid, natural or manufactured, apparently satisfied her. An 
artificial bee balm, consisting of red bathing suit material gracefully fashioned 
into petals, and a small vial of saturated solution of sugar and water, was 
fastened to a bush near the nest, and seemed to give her quite a treat. She was 
observed to sip from it frequently, sometimes perching between doses on the 
branch to which it was attached. 

The Hummingbird’s relation to other animals of the vicinity seemed to be 
very slight. Her small size, the swiftness of her movements, and the inac- 
cessibility of her nest make her indifferent to her surroundings. The main 
factor in her choice of a nesting-place was the supply of bee balm. We observed 
in the grove: woodchucks, chipmunks, flies, bees, moths, butterflies, ants, 
spiders, stream-life (crayfish, fish, insect life, etc.). None seemed to affect her 
whatever. Even the nectar-sipping insects, as a rule, cannot reach the nectar 
of those plants which Hummers prefer. 

Other birds in the vicinity were: Cedar Waxwings,: Kingfishers, Song 
Sparrows, Warblers, Robins, Red-eyed and Blue-headed Vireos, Water-Thrush 
(once). She paid not the slightest attention to them, unless they flew within a 
few inches of her nest. Once a young Blue-headed Vireo spent the day in the 
immediate neighborhood, and in the course of the morning happened to alight 
on a branch directly above the nest. At once Mrs. Hummer sat bolt upright, 
spread her tail and wings over the nest, cocked her head, and glared belliger- 
ently. Little Blue-head departed. The Hummingbird is notoriously pugnacious 
and almost fearless. This particular bird was seen several times angrily chasing 
another bird of her own species—possibly her own mate—from her territory. 
One day another Hummer was observed pursuing a Savannah Sparrow. 

We watched our bird during practically the whole period of incubation. 
The nest was discovered on July 26, probably her second this season. It was 
obviously incomplete, and the eggs had probably been laid only a day or two 
at most. On August 8, they had turned an opaque, grayish color with a white 
ring at the end, which led us to suspect that the baby Hummers would soon 
appear. But the nest was too accessible and too interesting to be left in peace. 
Stationary people had never caused her any fear, but their arrival or departure 
always frightened her from the nest. Now, at this late date, there was probably 
a long train of constant comings and goings, and the eggs became cold. The 
evening of August 10 was the last time that she was seen on the nest, probably 
the sixteenth, at least the fifteenth day of incubation, so that the eggs must 
have been within a day or two of being hatched. 

The whole camp was of course extremely disappointed. We had dreamed 
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for two weeks of baby Hummingbirds. In a process of photographing, however, 
one of the eggs bounced out of the nest and broke, and we were given the 
unusual opportunity of studying the embryo under the microscope. It was 
just three-eighth inch in length, a tiny, skinny body with a huge head, con- 
sisting mostly of a dark eye (covered with a membrane); a long, blunt bill, 
open a trifle, the tympanic opening plainly visible; a long, thin neck about as 
long as the body itself; a little round body and wings so narrow and pointed 
that they looked like the spindling legs. The whole body was yellow, dotted 
with the openings for the feathers that should have appeared on him. 

On July 29, the fourth or fifth day of incubation, we watched the nest the 
whole day, from the time she first left the nest until she had settled for the 
night. The following observations were made: 


General.—Weather, warm and pleasant all day. Temp. 4.30 A.M. about 65°; noon about 80° 
Disturbances, very few, only three or four visitors all day, so that time figures are a fairly 
accurate record of her normal behavior. 

Average time on nest.—On two-thirds of time each hour per day. In the very early morning 
she generally remained on for about 15-minute intervals to 4 minutes off the nest, but most of 
the day her minutes were quite variable—on for several periods of 6 to 10 minutes with 2- or 
3-minute off periods, then a long sitting period of 10 to 18 minutes, so that her average per 
hour is just about constant with her average for the whole day, on two-thirds, off one-third of 
the time. Longest time on nest (as far as we know)—27 minutes. 

Time of rising—4.40 A.M. Time of retiring—7.32 p.m. As far as we could observe, she 
remained on the nest throughout the night. We visited the nest two different mornings, and 
did not see her leave until well after daylight had filtered into the grove; once at 4.30 A.M., 
temperature 65°, when she left at 4.44; the next day we arrived at 3.20 in pitch darkness and 
40° temperature, when she left at 4.40. In the evening she was settled by 7.32. One evening 
we waited till 8.30, and then came within 6 inches of her without her leaving, although she 
was well aware of our proximity. Another evening, at 7.35, she did fly off when we came closer 
than 4 feet, but perched on a dead branch of her own tree and returned almost immediately. 
She was also found on the nest one night at 10.30. 

Later in the season she left the nest for much longer periods. One day she was gone for 
almost two hours, from 9.30 until near 11.30 A.M., and toward the end she was scarcely ever 
seen on the nest except at night. It is possible, however, that by this time the eggs may have 
been already cold and she was using the nest only as a bed. 

Occupations during incubation.—When not on the nest she was often out of sight in much 
quicker time than it takes to tell. A number of her movements were recorded, however: 

Feeding, her chief occupation, about the various patches of bee balm in the vicinity. 

Building—collecting bits of lichen and seed-down for her nest; sometimes in conjunction 
with food foraging trips, sometimes a special short trip and back again, several times in a few 
seconds. 

Preening—on the dead branches nearby in the sunshine, sometimes for several minutes 
at a time. 

Fighting—occasionally another Hummingbird appeared on her bee balm patches, and at 
once she swooped out of the nest and was after him like an infuriated little flash, and the high, 
shrill eh eh eh’s drifted back from the distance. 


Sandpiper Town 


By WILLIAM A. PAFF, Easton, Pa. 


land, having the sea on its one side and Little Egg Harbor on the other. 

About 2 miles below the town is the southern extremity of the island. 
Here, where the grassy sand-dunes stop, is to be found a comparatively flat 
area consisting of a mixture of sand, mud, and marsh. In these portions, at 
least in August while I was there, the migrant shore-birds were found in 
greater numbers than anywhere else on the island. 

The sandy parts near water seemed to be the favorite grounds of Sander- 
lings, Turnstones, and Knots, while on more marshy places ‘Sand-peeps,’ 
Plovers, Dowitchers, and Yellowlegs beld sway. The division is, of course, not 
so distinct as it may sound, for frequently individuals or small groups of any 
species were found away from their so-called ‘preferred’ habitat. For instance, 
the Sanderlings quite occasionally visited the grass-studded marshlands, and, 
conversely, the Semipalmated Plover often joined the Sanderlings on the ocean 
side. Once, as I was photographing by the string-shutter method in a marshy 
section, with the smaller Sandpipers as my game, a big, stocky, beach-loving 
Knot flew in. Incidentally, he stayed for several minutes, moving around, 
apparently feeding; he seemed to be nearing the line of focus when suddenly, 
as if it had just dawned upon him that he was in the wrong pew, he jumped up 
and flew quickly off to the shore—thinking not at all of my soaring hopes for 
his photograph. 

As I had hoped to take pictures 
of birds of the sandy places, too, I 
looked for a place where their range 
of activity might be more or less 
restricted. On the bay side a rather 
popular sand peninsula was found 
which narrowed down to about 15 
feet wide at the tip. This appeared 
good enough, so near the outside 
edge I put up a small tent and 
crawled inside, expecting a long 
wait. To my surprise, however, it 
was scarcely ten minutes before 
the calls of some Sanderlings be- 
came louder and louder. I looked 
into the finder of the Graflex, and 
in a minute they came into view, 
Be Bin a nil running in Sanderling style up one 
A SANDERLING INSPECTS of the streets of Sandpiper Town. 


Bim HAVEN, N. J., is on a long, narrow island bordering the main- 
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With these gratifying results, only one thing bothered me: the birds’ images 
appeared rather small in the finder. Upon getting outside of the tent I was 
somewhat astonished to find the shore-line had moved out another to feet. 
One who lives inland forgets the significance of tides. So next I moved the tent 
up to the water’s edge, figuring that by the time I was settled and the birds 
began coming, the distance would be about right. This time the tide coéperated 
but the birds did not. Sanderlings and Turnstones came up the street but 
upon nearing the tent hesitated, turned, walked, hesitated, walked again, and 
so on until they had made what seemed a perfect semi-circle around me, and 
were again running and feeding along the water’s edge on my other side. As 
the tide went out a little further, however, other birds coming along dared go 


SANDERLINGS AND TURNSTONE 


in front of the brown canopy, and in this way I got several fair photographs of 
the more common species. The larger shore-birds did not come at all, either 
because they did not like the locality, or else because they noticed that the 
tent moved now and then—indirectly as a result of the activities of certain 
mosquitoes and green flies. 

The Sanderlings were the tamest of my visitors. Once, in fact, a solitary 
bird actually ran right toward the tent, as if to make an inspection; upon reach- 
ing a very satisfactory distance from the lens it obligingly turned sideways 
and stood at attention. Bang slammed the Graflex. There followed a Sander- 
ling flight-twitter, and I knew I was alone again. ‘Breaks’ such as this make 
bird-photography a sport rather than a task. 

But all I have said deals only with the birds as they seemed to me. It would 
be interesting to know how they appear to one another. Certainly the Ruddy 
Turnstones, so brilliant and handsome to my eyes, were no symbol of idealiza- 
tion to the smaller Sanderlings. Time and again, while watching mixed flocks, 
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I would see one of the latter pick up a morsel, a Turnstone about 10 feet away 
notice it and immediately run up to his smaller relative who, with an educated 
air, would unhesitatingly drop the food and run to a point several yards away, 
there optimistically to search for better luck. 

What would have happened had the Sanderling resisted is, of course, hard 
to say. If, however, one may judge by analogy, there is some significance in 
the fact that when I once set a 
mounted Swamp Sparrow beside a 
bird-bath, a big Purple Grackle flew 
down to the basin, took a drink, and 
then walked over to the seemingly 
bold creature and gave it a severe 
pecking, which resulted in its head 
coming off. After manipulating the 
head for a while, the Grackle left. 
Certainly birds are not so sentimental 
as most people like to believe. 

Frequently, pairs of the same 
species were seen to face each other 
and assume what appeared to be 
quarreling attitudes. In the case of 
Semipalmated Plovers, the partici- 
pants spread the feathers of wings and 
tail with such unusual zest that I could 
believe the whole act was, rather 
than one of hostility, a vestige of some 
spring courtship performance. The 
fact that the birds never seemed to have anything in particular to quarrel 
about might tend to substantiate this idea. 

Of course, the birds that have been mentioned do not represent the entire 
population of Sandpiper Town. What I might have seen had I not been in the 
tent so much of the time no one can say. By closely inspecting flocks of tiny 
‘Sand-peeps’ I occasionally found White-rumped Sandpipers. Now and then a 
Black-bellied Plover or a Greater Yellowlegs would drop in to feed. A few 
demure Piping Plovers were always present. Once, as I stuck my head out of 
the tent for air, a Willet, with black and white wings flashing, hurried past. 
Laughing Gulls and Common Terns were always flying about overhead, like 
airplanes—the latter with as much noise. 

On my last day a flock of apparently migrating Lesser Yellowlegs settled on 
a muddy flat; as I approached, the dozens of sets of tireless wings went whirring 
again, out over the cape, and against a discouraging wind for several more 
miles, at least, to some other Sandpiper Town. Such is the migrating impulse: 
a force greater than wind or wing. 


SEMIPALMATED PLOVER 


Mockingbirds Nesting in Bangor, Maine 


By BERTHA L. BROWN, Bangor, Maine 


LTHOUGH Bangor may not have the year-round salubrious climate of 
cities in the southern states, yet it seems to be fast becoming a popular 
resort for Mockingbirds. And, stranger still, despite the reputed (though 

exaggerated) rigors of the Maine winters, winter seems to be the season when 
the birds come. The year 1930 is not the first time that Mockingbirds have 
visited Bangor. Within my own experience I have two other records of their 
occurrence. 

On Thanksgiving Day, November 28, 1918, I encountered a beautiful 
specimen of the bird in the grounds of a large private estate on Summit Park 
Hill, Bangor. This bird stayed well into January. He remained in the same 
locality, feeding on mountain-ash berries and wild crab-apples in and around 
the park. His diet was supplemented by contributions from many interested 
admirers. These contributions ranged through the gamut of all sorts of food- 
stuffs from apple-pie, cheese, and doughnuts to meat-scraps and suet. He 
accepted all with equanimity, and seemed to thrive, too. He always appeared 
to be in vigorous health. This bird was last seen January 18, 1919. 

The next time a Mockingbird was reported was in November, 1921, and he 
was in much the same locality as the first visitor. This one did not present the 
fresh and well-groomed appearance of the former, but from the first seemed 
dull-colored, quiet, and mopish, refusing all the extra food that was offered. 
He stayed around about a month, and was last seen December 14, 1921. I 
have always believed that he may have perished in the first severe storm of 
that winter. 

For the next eight years there were no records, then, in November, 1929, 
reports came again of a strange bird in the region of Webster Avenue. This is 
about a half mile from Summit Park and about a mile from the center of our 
little city. On November 17 I visited the place and positively identified the 
stranger as one of the most beautiful Mockingbirds I have ever seen. He had 
taken up his quarters among bittersweet vines which overrun the back of a 
garage in the grounds of Mrs. Edward Adams. The people of the household 
were much interested in their rare visitor, and under instructions from their 
more bird-minded friends took royal care of him all through the winter. A 
shelter was built and a special food-shelf put up near the garage. Also, later, 
two other food-shelves were placed in a side porch of the main house. There 
the shelves weie entirely protected from wind and snow, and later in the winter 
the Mockingbird with his mate, who appeared in February, used to feed in 
this porch almost entirely. They would also perch there to doze and rest for a 
half hour or more at a time. 

From the first the Mockingbird was fed both wisely and well. There are 
many berry-bearing shrubs around the Adams grounds, the climbing bitter- 
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sweet, high-bush cranberry (Viburnum opulus), several varieties of barberry, 
also other kinds; and on these berries the birds fed all winter. The winter of 
1929-30 was not as severe in Maine as some seasons have been, nor was there 
any great amount of snow near Bangor; but there were quite a number of sub- 
zero mornings, and there were several ice-storms that coated every twig and 
berry with an impenetrable casing. But Mr. Mockingbird cared for none of 
these things as long as his food-shelves were kept plentifully supplied with 
heaped-up grated carrot, chopped raisins, apples, and suet, and, what he liked 
best of all, peanut-butter. During the winter great quantities of peanut- 
butter or chopped peanuts were devoured. Miss Adams told me that she bought 
peanut-butter literally by the wholesale. Surely the bird was a most pampered 
pensioner. 

It was told that about Christmas-time, when evergreen wreaths were 
placed on outside doors of many residences, it was the Mocker’s habit often to 
make a picture of himself by perching inside the circle of a wreath. Even after 
he had despoiled all the neighboring wreaths of their red berries, he seemed to 
sense the admiration he excited, and frequently would sun himself and doze 
perched within the enclosure of a wreath. The bird ranged over the whole 
region within a quarter-mile circuit and was known and watched everywhere. 
One morning late in February, the letter carrier reported that he had seen two 
Mockingbirds together. It was some time before the people of the Adams 
household saw the second bird, but by the rapidity with which the food on the 
shelves disappeared, they suspected that they were feeding two birds. By the 
last of March both birds had become quite fearless and familiar. They were 
displaying all the engaging ways, the airs and graces, characteristic of Mock- 
ingbirds in their natural habitat. Miss Adams tells how she used often to stand 
inside a window and falk to a bird who would be perched in vines just outside. 
He would seem to listen and consider, then would curvet and frisk in ac- 
knowledgment of her attentions. 

Throughout the spring there was an enchanting song season. The male bird 
sang beautifully and almost continuously from morning until night. Also 
many sounds were imitated in a truly marvelous way: notes of Robin, Bluebird, 
Red-eyed Vireo, Crow, a neighbor’s Parrot, and, what seemed most wonderful, 
the song of the Bobolink. A Bobolink’s song cannot be so easy to imitate. An 
observer tells how she heard clearly a Bobolink’s song the morning of May 2. 
That was very early for Bobolinks. The earliest record I have of them near 
Bangor is May 7, and it is often the middle of May before they are seen. This 
lady was beginning excitedly to look for the Bobolink, when the Mockingbird, 
perched on a near-by wire clothes-line, began to caw like a Crow, then changed 
expertly back to the Bobolink’s song before her very eyes and ears. Yet it 
would seem that he must have been hearing the song, and that the Bobolink 
must have already come in the fields that stretch long distances back from the 
residences in this suburb of Bangor. 
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In the long list of birds whose notes were imitated by the accomplished 
Mockingbird of the Arnold Arboretum given by Charles L. Whittle in his 
article in The Auk of October, 1922, I do not find the Bobolink included. So 
our Bangor bird has a different note to his credit. Again, in both Mr. Wright’s 
and Mr. Whittle’s articles in The Auk, only sounds made by birds or other 
living creatures are described as imitated by the Mockingbird; whereas our 
Bangor bird has added several other sounds to his repertoire. The whistle of a 
distant locomotive was very skilfully done, and, best of all, he liked to imitate 
the squeaking of a neighbor’s pump-handle. 

The Mockingbirds were very belligerent and allowed no other birds to come 
near the Adams grounds. The family were glad to have English Sparrows 
cleared out of their vines and kept at a respectful distance, but they regretted 
the Robins and Bluebirds. However, they said that the Mockingbirds were of 
so much interest that they made up for the loss of the others. But some of the 
neighbors who did not appreciate the wonders of the strange visitors really 
complained of the loss of their usual birds, 

It was not until mid-June that they suspected the Mockingbirds were 
breeding. They were then flying in and out of thick woodbine growing on the 
southeasterly side of the main house. Soon they were evidently carrying food 
to a nest, seemingly located about 15 feet up near a window, but not visible. 
And I have not yet been able to descry this first nest as the leaves are even 
now thick on the vines. The house is cement and this side of the house is 
completely covered by vines. 

By the first of July the young birds were out of the nest. Only two were 
ever seen. These two short-tailed youngsters stayed around with their parents 
for more than a month. The four would perform on the back lawn, much to 
the entertainment of several observers who watched them from concealed 
vantage-points. Sometimes all four seemed to be frolicking together. Again, 
first one of the young birds and then the other would do his ‘daily dozen’ of 
calisthenic exercises. He would hop first this way, then that, forward, back- 
ward, sideways, flap his wings in pretense of flight, and in every way develop 
his muscles. While one performed, the other young bird stood at one side waiting 
quietly and looking on. The parents would be perched in near-by shrubbery, 
no doubt applauding, for they kept up a constant clucking, and occasionally 
as a reward of merit would bring food to the youngsters. 

By the middle of July the two young birds were as large as the parents, 
only somewhat lighter and softer in color, and the tails not quite so long. All 
through July the four birds were frequently seen together. Throughout most 
of the summer and fall the Adams family have been away from their home in 
Bangor, and the Mockingbirds literally owned the whole place, disturbed only 
by calls from people who came to observe them. On August 1 the two adult 
birds were seen and they scolded vociferously at their callers. On August 19 
a party visited the place and discovered the birds carrying food to a new nest. 
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This nest was located about 12 to 13 feet high, in bittersweet vines at another 
back corner of the house, perhaps 50 feet from the location of the first nest, on 
the same general southeast side of the main house. The nest, in plain view 
when once found, looked rather loosely constructed of twigs or bits of vine, 
oblong or oval in shape and rather shallow-looking as seen from below. It was 
placed far out near ends of sprays of vines, where it must have been swayed 
by the wind, but seemed very secure. 

On August 22, observers watched the parents feeding the young in the nest 
for a long time. For an hour, during which they were timed by a watch, the 
young birds were fed at intervals of four minutes. It was thought that both 
the parents participated in this feeding of the young birds. The cries of greeting 
from the babies when the parent birds came with food could be distinctly heard, 
but no heads were seen above the edge of the nest, and it was concluded that 
the birds were quite young. But three days later (August 25) the same party 
again visited the place. To their surprise no activity was seen near the nest. 
After some search, a very puffy, fluffy youngster was found perched in some 
shrubbery on another side of the house. During a half hour a parent bird fed 
him four times. The nest was watched for a long time that day. It was evi- 
dently deserted, no young left in it, for no parent bird approached it. 

On another visit, August 28, two baby birds were found amidst the shrub- 
bery on the front of the house. Both parents were in attendance. Careful 
search of the whole place was made, but no more young were to be found. So 
it would appear that there were two young in each of the two broods raised 
this season. After the second brood had left the nest, the two were seen about 
the place with the parents for about a week or ten days; then, after the middle 
of September, only an occasional Mockingbird was seen for the rest of the 
month. It was thought by the neighbors that this occasional bird was one of 
the adults. 

I visited the place on October 4 and again on October 5 and we saw a young 
bird, I should say of the second brood, staying closely around the old haunts, 
feeding among the bittersweet vines. I could not tell whether the bird I saw 
several times on each visit was always the same bird, or whether two birds were 
there, but I saw only one bird at a time. It was a pretty, light-colored, some- 
what downy bird with quite well-developed tail. 

On visits made October 11 and October 12, a Mockingbird, apparently the 
same one, was seen, although he did not come as near for close inspection. 

To go back again: When I first saw the Mockingbird, last November, we 
also saw there among the bittersweet vines back of the garage a large nest. 
It seemed to answer the descriptions given of a Mockingbird’s nest, but we 
could not believe that the birds could have been there the previous spring, 
nested, raised a family, and had not been discovered by anyone. Yet the fact 
that the Adams family are always gone through the summer and fall makes it 
possible that the birds might have been there and not have been noticed. Now 
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I believe that must have ween the case, for, comparing the latest nest with the 
old one on the garage, tney seem to be exactly the same in construction, shape, 
and size. So this would seem to indicate that the Mockingbirds have already 
been breeding in the same locality for the past two years. 

Now the questions are: Will the Mockingbirds stay in the same quarters 
for another season? Will the young birds settle anywhere near, or will they feel 
the urge and join the hordes of other migrating birds bound for the South? 
How does it work out with the progeny of southern birds that have been born 
in the North? Again, if any of the birds remain in the same locality through 
another winter, will it be most likely to be the same adult birds, or may it be 
the young of the year? One at least of these young was there well into October. 


BLUE JAY AFTER THE BATH 
Photographed by R. Hinsch .White Bear Lake .Minn. 
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A FAMILY PORTRAIT OF MOTHER AND CHILDREN TAKEN JUST BEFORE 


DINNER 


A ROSE-BREASTED GROSBEAK FAMILY 
Photographed by Lawrence D. Hiett, Toledo, Ohio 


Factors in the Destruction of Birds’ Nests 
By FREDERICK T. DAVIS, Waterford, Conn. 


URING recent years articles and notes have frequently appeared in 

the nature magazines as to the causes of destruction of birds’ nests. 

Most of these were of only one species or a general article directed at 
the house-cat. Indirectly, these articles were the cause of the following notes 
made in the field during the past seven nesting seasons. During this period 
the nests of forty-nine species, represented by approximately 600 nests, were 
observed. No accurate account of the number of nests of each species observed 
was recorded, but the number varied from one nest for each of seven species to 
more than 150 of the Robin. 

The territory in which the survey was made comprises an approximate 
circle with a diameter of about 5 miles. It includes beach, marsh, farming land, 
woodland, and the western edge of New London, an ideal territory as far as 
variety of bird-life is concerned. 

Judging from the final results of the survey, the territory should be divided 
into ‘near New London,’ ‘farming district,’ and the ‘more remote districts.’ 
In each of the latter districts a marked enemy to the birds’ nests was found. 
Boys caused by far the largest amount of destruction in the New London 
district. This is no doubt due to the groups of boys, who, feeling the urge of 
spring, take to the woods and fields after school hours and Saturdays. The 
early nesting birds and those building in conspicuous places suffered greatly 
from the depredations of the boys. 

Cats seemed to have destroyed about an equal number of nests near the city 
and in the country. As the season advanced more nests were destroyed in the 
country by cats, and the only explanation that seems logical is the fact that, 
with warm weather and better hunting, the cat that roams the city alley during 
the winter wanders out into the country for its hunting. Nestlings fall prey 
to the cat, while the boys, with only two exceptions, took eggs. 

In the farming district, haying-time was one of the chief causes of destruction 
of nests in this territory. Many Barn Swallows’ nests suffer each year as a 
consequence of these birds building their nests on the pulley ropes and hay- 
fork tracks of the barns. Although many of these nests are located so that it 
is not necessary to take them down, young birds in them become frightened, 
and when the load of hay enters they flutter out of the nest and are buried 
under tons of the cured grass. If there are eggs in these nests, the old bird will 
come back to them and almost always hatch the young. 

Haying in the field destroys many nests yearly. The mowing machine with 
its noisy tractor or slower-moving horses cuts through many nests during the 
season. The ground-nesting birds suffer greatly from this cause. 

Although all sections were bothered more or less by ‘natural causes’ such 
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as the snake, Blue Jay, etc., the proportion in the more remote districts was 
higher than in either of the other two sections of the survey. The small red 
ants have two groups of nestlings to their discredit in this column. These ants 
seem to be a particular enemy of the Phoebe. Why should this be so? Is it the 
type of nest or is it due to the location in which they build the nest? Many 
times the English Sparrow, Bluebird, or Starling were seen arguing about a 
nesting-site, but these were not recorded as they had not, or had little more 
than started a nest. Likewise the number of nests of the English Sparrow and 
Starling that were torn down about buildings were not entered on the records, 
In the natural cause column the red squirrel, Blue Jay, Crow, and black snake 
contribute toward the total of twenty-one nests. 

The ‘misctllaneous’ column has a variety of deaths. A circus, the mowing 
machine, and nests destroyed accidentally were entered here. 

After a study of the following tabulated summary, one wonders how such 
birds as the Robin and Catbird are able to hold their own against such odds 
as they must meet in rearing their families. The summary follows: 


T 
St | 3 ge DESTROYED BY 
SPECIES Eg) e £2 é tra 
Zoe| BZ | BE | wore | cats atural| ai. | Ue, 
Black Duck 1 | 8 I | 
Killdeer. .. 3 5 I I | 2 
Quail ai I I 
Osprey.... 5 I I J 
Flicker. .. 2 I 
Kingbird. . 10 2 I 
Phoebe. 4 3 I I 
Crow... 9 3 I 2 
Starling 10 9 I 2 t 
Bobolink. .. 4 I 
Cowbird. . i 2 2 
Red-winged Blackbird 7 I 2 
Meadowlark ..... 7 2 
Goldfinch. . . . 


Vesper Sparrow 

Song Sparrow 

Chipping Sparrow 
English Sparrow 

Barn Swallow. . 

Yellow Warbler. . 
Chestnut-sided Warbler 
Redstart... .. 
Catbird.... , 
Brown Thrasher 

Wren (House) 
Chickadee. . . 

Robin. . . 
Bluebird. . 
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The Migration of North American Birds 


SECOND SERIES 


XLVI. YELLOW-BILLED, MANGROVE, AND BLACK-BILLED 
CUCKOOS 


Compiled by Harry C. Oberholser, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey* 


YELLOW-BILLED CUCKOO 


The Yellow-billed Cuckoo (Coccyzus americanus) as a species is 
found from southern Canada to central South America. Two subspecies 
inhabit the United States and there is another in South America and the West 
Indies. 

The Eastern Yellow-billed Cuckoo (Coccyzus americanus americanus) 
breeds in eastern North America, chiefly in the Transition and Upper and Lower 
Austral Life Zones, north to Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, southern Quebec, 
southern Ontario, northern Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and North 
Dakota; west to South Dakota, Nebraska, eastern Colorado, and Oklahoma; 
south to northeastern Mexico, the Gulf coast of the United States and southern 
Florida; and east to the Atlantic coast of the United States. In migration it 
passes south through eastern Mexico, Central America, the West Indies, and 
casually the Bermuda Islands. It winters from Venezuela to southern Brazil, 
and western Ecuador. It is accidental in Greenland, British Isles, Italy, and 
Belgium. 

The California Cuckoo (Coccyzus americanus occidentalis) breeds in the 
western United States, north to western Colorado, casually Wyoming, northern 
Idaho, and southern British Columbia; west to Washington, Oregon, and 
California; south to southern Lower California, Sinaloa, and Chihuahua; and 
east to Tamaulipas (Mexico), central Texas, and western Colorado. It migrates 
through Mexico and Costa Rico, and winters probably in northern South 
America. 

In the following migration tables, the records of the California Cuckoo’are 
indicated by an asterisk (*). All the others belong to the eastern bird. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


LOCALITY pom Average date of Earliest date of 
record spring arrival spring arrival 
RRA Pre ya 13 April 14 March 12, 1899 
mapeome Mende, Pia... . cee ccesccee 5 April 15 April 9, 1926 
NS Ee ios. a ee A 8 April 22 April 13, 1924 
I MS ok. os cic ccccvbicen’ 4 April 20 April 16, 1912 
es csc cclac.cis a ndeeceeue > 13 May 1 April 7, 1906 
NS ds Saskia 5-0 ¢ olv'zd ap ke was 19 April 17 March 24, 1910 
es 5 os os sa ocean ieee 8 April 23 April 14, 1909 
RT OE Ge cick cann sed oes 4 May 3 May 1, 1890 
a hit Ss kek bs asivene Cates 26 May 6 April 25, 1920 


*In the compilation of the migration tables in this article, the writer was furnished much assistance by Miss 
May Thatcher Cooke. 
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SPRING MIGRATION, continued 


| 
LOCALITY } 


Lawrenceville, Va 

New Market, Va 
Washington, D. C 

White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Fairmont, W. Va 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Beaver, Pa. 

Renovo, Pa 

Elizabeth, N. J 

Morristown, N. J 
New York, N. ¥ 
Rhinebeck, N. 

Shelter Island, N. 

Alfred, N. ¥ 

Watertown, N. \ 

Hartford, Conn 

Jewett City, Conn 

Providence, R. I. 

Boston, Mass 

Beverly, Mass 

St. Johnsbury, Vt 

Biloxi, Miss | 
Rodney, Miss 

Oakvale, Miss 

Delight, Ark 

Helena, Ark 

Chattanooga, Tenn 

Knoxville, Tenn 

Nashville, Tenn 

Bowling Green, Ky 

Eubank, Ky 

St. Louis, Mo 

Kansas City, Mo 

Concordia, Mo 

Olney, Ills 

Rantoul, Ills 

Chicago, Ills. 

Terre Haute, Ind 

Fort Wayne, Ind 

Richmond, Ind 

Waterloo, Ind. 

Columbus, Ohio 

Youngstown, Ohio 

Oberlin, Ohio 

Battle Creek, Mich 

Detroit, Mich 

London, Ont 

Guelph, Ont 

Keokuk, Iowa 

Grinnell, Iowa. . 

Sioux City, lowa 

Racine, Wis. 

Madison, Wis. 

La Crosse, Wis. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

San Antonio, Texas 

Fredericksburg, Texas Pacaas 
Kerrville, Texas ‘sa wpnatle ol 
Bonham, Texas 
Ottawa, Kansas 


Va. 


Number 
of years’ 
record 


6 


13 
20 


Average date of 
spring arrival 


May 3 

May 4 

May 5 

May 6 

May 7 

May 8 

May 12 
May 17 
May 16 
May 14 
May 17 
May 9 

May 15 
May 16 
May 24 
May 16 
May 17 
May 20 
May 15 
May 19 
May 31 
April 19 
April 21 
April 22 
April 28 
April 27 
April 23 
May 4 

May 3 

May 1 

May 1 

May 7 

May 8 

May 13 
May 8 

May 12 
May 14 
May 8 

May 15 
May 11 
May 12 
May 13 
May 14 
May 12 
May 17 
May 17 
May 21 
May 19 
May 10 
May 16 
May 17 
May 21 
May 23 
May 24 
May 26 
April 20 
April 18 
April 22 
April 28 
May 12 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


April 23, 1925 
April 26, 1914 
April 27, 1929 
May 2, 1891 
May 2, 1916 
April 20, 1886 
May 6, 1913 
May 11, 1915 
May 9, 1920 
April 7, 1916 
May 3, 1927 
May 3, 1916 
May 2, 1898 
May 7, 1896 
May 12, 1886 
May 9, 1921 
May 10, 1915 
May 11, 1897 
May 4, 1896 
May 15, 1909 
May 27, 1900 
April 6, 1905 
April 8, 1889 
April 10, 1912 
April 24, 1914 
April 19, 1896 
April 10, 1903 
April 27, 1924 
April 27, 1916 
April 24, 1920 
April 22, 1884 
April 28, 1888 
April 30, 1882 
May 1, 1915 
May 5, 1917 
May 2, 1918 
May 4, 1914 
April 17, 1925 
April 29, 1903 
May 6, 1888 
May 4, 1905 
April 29, 1923 
May 7, 1905 
April 26, 1915 
May 11, 1913 
May 4, 1924 
May 8, 1912 
May 12, 1904 
April 30, 1899 
May g, 1889 
April 30, 1920 
May 10, 1920 
May 10, 1911 
May 12, 1906 
May 22, 1925 
April 14, 1902 
April 1, 1893 
April 7, 1904 
April 19, 1887 
April 25, 1912 


SPRING MIGRATION, 


continued 
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LOCALITY | yt pee Average date of Earliest date of 
record spring arrival spring arrival 
Manhattan, Kansas. | II May 10 May 2, 1896 
Onaga, Kansas....... tt . May 15 April 28, 1914 
Red Cloud, Nebr.... 9 May 14 April 29, 1915 
Lincoln, Nebr.......... 3 May 13 May 7, 1900 
Vermilion, S. Dak......... ‘ie 4 May 24 May 17, 1913 
*Tacoma, Wash.......... 2 May 12 May 3. 1900 


FALL MIGRATION 


| Number l 
LOCALITY | of years’ Average date of | Latest date of 
| record fall departure fall departure 

Providence, R. L.. és sore 5 September 22 | November 2, 1913 
Rhinebeck, N. Y.. 24. aninae 4 September 12 October 1, 1922 
New York, N. Y. ' ae II September 19 October 12, 1915 
Elizabeth, N. J...... 4 September 25 | October 12, 1919 
Morristown, N. J..... : ; m_ 10 September 7 October 9, 1919 
Renovo, Pa...... y pas 16 September 29 November 12, 1911 
Beaver, Pa.......... ‘ ; ; 5 September 24 September 27, 1902 
Philadelphia, Pa.... ee 7 September 25 October 17, 1908 
Washington, D. C... i 15 October 5 October 13, 1889 
Lawrenceville, Va......... walpeeceen 3 September 24 October 12, 1913 
Raleigh, N. C..... EF e II October 1 October 17, 1887 
Savannah, Ga... ae ae Feel 3 October 3 October 19, 1908 
Pensacola, Fla. 8 October 16 November 2, 1919 
Detroit, Mich.. 12 September 26 October 8, 1905 
Oberlin, Ohio. . 9 September 15 October 21, 1907 
Youngstown, Ohio 5 September 26 October 12, 1914 
Columbus, Ohio. . . 6 September 27 October 10, 1925 
Sedan, Ind.... 8 September 16 October 13, 1889 
Chicago, Ills. . 8 September 26 October 18, 1920 
Rantoul, Ills... 9 September 17 October 24, 1913 
Concordia, Mo.... 12 September 23 October 10, 1911 
Lexington, Ky. 4 September 28 October 10, 1904 
Nashville, Tenn. 5 September 26 October 11, 1925 
Delight, Ark 4 October 5 October 20, 1914 
Biloxi, Miss. 3 October 6 October 11, 1903 
Madison, Wis.... ; anol 6 September 15 September 27, 1914 
Racine, Wis... are: 3 September 13 October 6, 1919 
Grinnell, Iowa. . . x nwa 4 September 29 October 22, 1886 
Onaga, Kansas....... 22 September 8 October 1, 1902 


MANGROVE CUCKOO 


There are abovt nine recognizable races of the Mangrove Cuckoo, which 
inhabits the Bahama Islands, West Indies, islands in the Carribbean Sea, 
Central America, Mexico, and southern Florida. Only two of these forms occur 
in the United States. 

Maynard’s Mangrove Cuckoo (Coccyzus minor maynardi) is the breeding 
bird of the Bahama Islands, Cuba, the Florida Keys, and the coast of southern 
Florida, north to Cape Florida, on the Atlantic coast side and to the Tampa 
Bay region on the western side of the State. 

The Jamaica Mangrove Cuckoo (Coccyzus minor nesiotes) is a native of 
Jamaica, Haiti, Porto Rico, and the adjacent islands. It is of casual occurrence 
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in the Bahama Islands, and is accidental at Key West, Florida, where a bird 
obtained by Audubon, early in May, is the only record for the United States, 


BLACK-BILLED CUCKOO 


The Black-billed Cuckoo (Coccyzus erythrophthalmus) ranges from eastern 
North America through middle America, to central South America. It breeds 
north to the southern border of the Canadian Life Zone in Nova Scotia, Prince 
Edward Island, New Brunswick, southern Quebec, southeastern Ontario, 
northern Michigan, northern Wisconsin, southern Manitoba, southern Sas- 
katchewan, and southeastern Alberta; west to central Montana and eastern 
Colorado; south to northern Oklahoma, northern Arkansas, southern Illinois, 
eastern Tennessee, Georgia, and southern South Carolina; and east to the 
Atlantic coast of the United States from South Carolina northward. In migra- 
tion it passes south through Mexico and Central America, casually the Bermuda 
Islands, Cuka, and Tobago. It winters in South America from Venezuela and 
Colombia, south to Peru. It is of accidental occurrence in the Azore Islands, 


and Italy. 
SPRING MIGRATION 


LOCALITY pee Average date of Earliest date of 
record spring arrival spring arrival 

Savannah, Ga..... ee : 6 April 23 April 9, 1911 
Spartanburg, S. C.. 5 May 6 April 25, 1920 
Raleigh, N. C.. 4 May 3 April 30, 1900 
Weaverville, N. C. 3 May 3 April 28, 1890 
Washington, D. C.. 27 May 7 April 30, 1928 
French Creek, W. Va. 4 May 6 May 3, 1891 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 9 May 11 May 1, 1902 
Beaver, Pa.. 3 May 8 May 6, 1902 
Renovo, Pa.. 19 May 14 May 5, 1902 
Morristown, N. J. 15 May 15 May 7, 1913 
Demarest, N. J 9 May 16 May 9, 1913 
New York, N. Y. 13 May 16 May 2, 1927 
Ballston Spa, N. Y. 15 May 16 May 5, 1892 
= “S © ae 10 May 16 May 8, 1917 
Rochester, N. Y...... 12 May 20 May 7, 1887 
Hartford, Conn. ¥ 33 May 16 May 6, 1887 
Jewett City, Conn..... 18 May 17 May 1, 1888 
Providence, R. I.. , 12 May 17 May 7, 1905 
Amherst, Mass.... 9 May 16 May 7, 1893 
Harvard, Mass... 7 May 17 May 13, Ig11 
Dennis, Mass... 6 May 20 May 13, 1926 
Boston, Mass... 25 May 16 May 4, 1906 
Bennington, Vt... 14 May 22 May 13, 1910 
Wells River, Vt. 13 May 25 May 18, 1922 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 20 May 24 May 6, 1895 
Durham, N. H. 4 May 17 May 13, 1899 
Hanover, N. H.. 5 May 17 May 9, 1890 
Portland, Me 7 May 21 May 13, 1906 
Phillips, Me. | II May 31 May 20, 1911 
Ellsworth, Me. 5 May 28 May 18, 1918 
Waterville, Me 5 May 25 May 20, 1902 
Montreal, Que. 9 May 19 May 10, 1913 
Scotch Lake, N. B..... 6 May 31 May 27, 1904 
Wolfville, N. S.. 5 June 1 May 26, 1904 = 
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SPRING MIGRATION, continued 


LOCALITY 


I No 5 a dino ae HoK 
eS aaa 
oO eee 
Bicknell, Ind........... 
Richmond, Ind......... 


Waterloo, Ind......... 
Columbus, Ohio....... 


Youngstown, Ohio...... 


Oberlin, Ohio........ 


Grand Rapids, Mich........ 


Ann Arbor, Mich...... 
Detroit, Mich. 


Sault Ste. Marie, Mic h.. . | : 


London, Ont.. 


Toronto, Ee 


ee 


TN  ccocc vcousnase 


Grinnell, Iowa......... 
National, Iowa............... 


Sioux City, Iowa.......... 


Milwaukee, Wis.... . . 


Madison, Wis........... 


La Crosse, Wis.. bese 
Unity, Wis.. 

Lanesboro, Minn.. 
Minneapolis, Minn.. 
Hallock, Minn... . 


Forestburg, S. Dak...... 


eh” ee 
Charlson, N. Dak.. 
Aweme, Man. 


Indian Head, x" ¥ Fue NS he8 


Number 
of years’ 
fecord 


_ 


rs) 
WONwWwWWN KN COUN 


Average date of 
spring arrival 


April 28 
May 8 

May 15 
May 10 
May 13 
May 13 
May 13 
May 17 
May 12 
May 17 
May 16 
May 19 
May 26 
May 21 
May 20 
May 23 
May 9 

May 13 
May 21 
May 22 
May 18 
May 19 
May 25 
May 27 
May 19 
May 20 
May 27 
May 21 
May 31 
May 31 
May 30 
May 28 


FALL MIGRATION 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 
April 12, 1922 
May s, 1888 
May 5, 1912 
April 27, 1915 
April 27, 1910 
May 6, 1905 
May 4, 1905 
May 11, 1911 
May 4, 1894 
May 10, 1915 
May 6, 1893 
May 11, 1906 
May 11, 1924 
May 9, 1913 
May 8, 1902 
May 7, 1895 
May 5, 1896 
May 9, 1889 
May 17, 1913 
May 4, 1921 
May 8, 1897 
May 10, 1927 
May 11, 1906 
May 23, 1915 
May 8, 1887 
May 9, 1926 
May 24, 1899 
May 15, 1914 
May 24, 1922 
May 24, 1925 
May 20, 1900 
May 21, 1904 


LOCALITY 


Montreal, Que. . 


Durham, N. H......... 


St. Johnsbury, Vt...... 
Harvard, Mass... . : 
Rochester, N. Y...... 
Ballston Spa, y= 


New York, N. Y....... 

Morristown, N. J............. 
ee 
Washington, D.C...... 


Raleigh, N.C............ 


Ottawa, Ont........... 
CO ee 


Point Pelee, Ont.. 


Sault Ste. Marie, e, Mich... eS Relay 


Detroit, Mich.. 


Oberlin, 


Youngstown, Ohio..................... 


Columbus, Ohio.............. 
Ciiceeo, Hls............ 
Port Byron, Ills........ 


Bowling Green, Ky... . 


Number 
of years’ 


Tecord 


Average date of 
fall ee 
August 27 
September 29 
September 5 
September 17 
September 9 
September 26 
September 21 
September 10 
September 20 
September 30 
September 23 
August 26 
September 1 
September 24 
September 1 
September 24 
September 12 
September 20 
September 25 
September 19 
September 21 
September 28 


Latest date of 
fall departure 


“September 5, 1885 
October 5, 1900 
September 16, 1894 
October 16, 1909 
October 5, 1917 
October 4, 1919 
October 25, 1884 
September 29, 1907 
October 4, 1919 
October 28, 1925 
October 10, 1891 
September 16, 1890 
September 24, 1898 
October 18, 1908 
September 23, 1922 
October 9, 1904 
September 30, 1922 
October 11, 1916 
September 28, 1925 
October 2, 1921 
October 21, 1917 
October 18, 1925 
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FALL MIGRATION, continued 


iit Number 
LOCALITY of years’ 
record 


Average date of Latest date of 
fall departure jall departure 


Bay St. Louis, Miss. reer r October 3 October 15, 1902 
Minneapolis, Minn... hewn September 12 September 29, 1926 
Lanesboro, Minn. poke ad September 17 | September 27, 1885 
Madison, Wis. 6 September 8 September 26, 1926 
National, Iowa c September 14 | September 28, 1909 
Grinnell, Iowa : September 29 | October 10, 1887 
Keokuk, Iowa , September 25 | October 15, 1899 
Aweme, Man. , September 1 September 14, 1907 
Forestburg, S. Dak. siataiia hed August 29 September 6, 1903 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Birds 


NINETIETH PAPER 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


(See Frontispiece) 


Black-billed Cuckoo (Coccyzus erythrophthalmus, upper figure).—The 
sheaths enclosing the feathers of nestling Black-billed and Yellow-billed 
Cuckoos (and doubtless other Cuckoos) persist for an unusually long period 
and, shortly before splitting, give the young bird the appearance of being 
covered with long, slender, smooth, rounded sticks. They are shed soon after 
bursting, and the young bird is suddenly transformed from a bristly into a 


feathered creature. The nestling, or juvenal plumage resembles that of the 
adult, but the upperparts are margined with grayish white and the tail is so 
narrowly tipped with whitish (there is no subterminal black band) that in 
some specimens this mark is almost obsolete. The wings and tail are retained 
at the postjuvenal molt but are apparently changed at the prenuptial molt 
for those of maturity. Whether the adults have a prenuptial molt appears to 
be unknown. The adult plumage is alike in both sexes and once acquired, no 
further variation with age, and practically none with season, occurs. 

Yellow-billed Cuckoo (Coccyzus americanus, central figure).—The plum- 
age-changes of the Yellow-billed Cuckoo resemble in character those of the 
Black-billed. In juvenal and first winter plumage the tail (from below) is 
often as gray as in the Black-billed, its white markings are much less con- 
spicuous, and the reddish brown of the primaries is sometimes less pronounced. 
I have seen no molting specimens, but, as with the Black-billed, this first winter 
plumage is apparently shed at a prenuptial molt. 

Mr. Sutton’s plate clearly shows the difference between adults of these 
two Cuckoos. The Black-billed, however (at least some specimens), usually has 
more or less yellow at the base of the lower mandible, and in spite of its name, 
erythrophthalmus, it will be observed that only its eye-ring, not its eye, is red. 
Its olive, instead of reddish brown primaries, and its grayish, instead of black 
tail-feathers narrowly tipped with white margined with black, instead of 


se? 
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broadly tipped with white (which also occupies the outer web of the outer 
feather) are obvious distinguishing characters. In juvenal plumage, the two 
species are less readily separated, and I have seen at least one specimen of 
americanus labeled erythrophthalmus. 

Maynard’s Mangrove Cuckoo (Coccyzus minor maynardi, lower figure).— 
This is a geographically variable species of which, as Dr. Oberholser has stated, 
nine races are recognized. They vary chiefly in intensity of coloration, and, it 
should be added, that the figure in our frontispiece has the underparts, par- 
ticularly the breast, a shade too deep for maynardi, and is intermediate between 
that race and the more deeply colored nesiotes of Jamaica, Hayti, and Porto 
Rico, which, as Dr. Oberholser remarks, is known from the United States only 
on the basis of Audubon’s capture of a specimen at Key West. I have no 
material showing the plumage-changes of this species. 


3 in 4h. Z> 


TWO FLICKER PHOTOGRAPHS 
By Frederick R. Flickinger, Toledo, Ohio 


An Exhibit of Bird-paintings 
and Photographs 


In connection with the Annual Congress 
of the American Ornithologists’ Union, to be 
held at Detroit on October 19 to 24 next, 
it is proposed to hold an exhibit of paintings 
and photographs of birds. Intending ex- 
hibitors may secure further details from Mrs. 
Etta S. Wilson, Chairman, Book Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich 


An Ohio Heron Colony 


One of the largest Heron colonies in Ohio 
is located near Urbana, Champaign County. 
It has probably been in use for years, but 
was actually discovered only about five years 
ago. The heronry is located in the midst of a 
beech 


extent. Other trees represented in the woods, 


woods, approximately 30 acres in 


and which were sometimes used as nesting- 
trees, were red oak, soft and sugar maples, 
white elm, black gum, tulip, and basswood. 

I made my first trip to this heronry on 
April 18, 1931, and at this time the birds 
were already present and engaged in nesting 
activities. Two species were noted: the Great 
Blue Heron and the Black-crowned Night 
Heron. Nests of the latter greatly exceeded 


AN OHIO HERON COLONY 


Motes from Field and Study 


the former in numbers. We frequently 
noticed birds of both species carrying sticks 
for nest-construction, and, in several cases, 
sitting or standing on the completed struc- 
tures. There were evidently eggs in many of 
the nests as the birds appeared to be brood- 
ing. The Black-crowns were easily dis- 
tinguished, being stocky birds with com- 
paratively short legs and stubby tails. The 
Great Blue Herons were large, ungainly 
creatures with very long legs carried straight 
out behind when the bird is in flight. The 
colony was continually in an uproar. Birds 
usually left the trees as we walked through 
the woods, only to return again as soon as 
we were out of sight. 

A count was made of the number of nests 
of each species, and the kind of tree used 
was noted. Over 300 nests of the Black- 
crowns were counted and 38 nests of the 
zreat Blue Herons. Of the former, 303 were 
in beech trees, 2 in black gums, 2 in soft 
maples, 4 in sugar maples, 1 in a tulip tree, 
and 1 in a basswood. Great Blue Herons 
showed a preference for red oaks (25 nests), 
white elm (11 nests), and tulip trees (2 
nests). According to L. E. Hicks and Roscoe 
Franks, who have studied this colony for 
several years, the number of nesting Black- 
crowns has more than doubled that of last 
year. On the other hand, the numbers of 
Great Blues have decreased, due probably 
to the removal of several tall red oaks which 
had been used as nesting-trees. The Great 
Blues nest quite to themselves in one end of 
the woods. 

The farmer who owns the woods is quite 
prejudiced against the Black-crowns, which 
he declares are a nuisance, destroying timber 
and, because of their fish-eating habits, 
making the woods unfit for picnics in sum- 
mer. It is quite likely that a few trees are 
killed by the guano that accumulates on 
them during a single season, but a small loss 
this must be. The Great Blues are just as 
guilty, but the farmer has actually seen 
them stalking through his fields killing mice, 


while he is totally unaware of the helpful 
activities of the Black-crowns because they 
hunt mostly at night! Unfortunately, this 
man has threatened to get rid of his guests 
by ‘shooting up’ the heronry. To do this he 
must secure permission from both state and 
Federal authorities, which he may readily 
obtain if he declares the birds a nuisance. If 
permission is granted, he has promised some 
‘good sport’ for local hunting club members. 

It is a gloomy ‘situation for bird-lovers. 
Perhaps when we visit the place again, one 
of the most interesting heronries in this 
state will have been FLoyp 
B. CHapMANn, Columbus, Ohio. 


destroyed. 


Black Duck Nesting at Cape May Point, 
ie A 


On May 9g, 1931, we flushed a Black Duck 
from her nest in a marsh at Cape May 
Point. The nest contained seven eggs, ap- 
parently an incomplete set since the nest 
contained only a little down. Dr. Witmer 
Stone was exploring another part of the 
marsh when the Duck’s nest was discovered, 
and when shown the nest he expressed the 
belief that, owing to the suppression of 
spring shooting, Black Ducks were re- 
occupying their former nesting-area.—LESLIE 
A. Squrres and W. A. Squires, Phila 
delphia, Pa. 


Purple Gallinule on Long Island 


I take pleasure in reporting a Purple 
Gallinule, seen wandering along a stream 
adjacent to the Curtiss-Wright Airport, 
Valley Stream, Long Island, on Sunday, 
April 12, 1931. Aware that the coloration of 
the Purple Gallinule resembles that of the 
Florida Gallinule, I returned home and care- 
fully studied illustrations of both birds, 
using Eaton’s ‘Birds of New York State,’ 
illustrated by the famous bird artist, Louis 
A. Fuertes. I also consulted Chester A. 
Reed’s ‘Water Birds.’ The next afternoon 
(April 13) I visited the spot and again saw 
the bird, which allowed a close approach 
and stood in the sunlight enabling me to note 
markings which were a purplish color. The 
yellow and red bill gave way at the shield 
to a pale blue or gray; there were no white 
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feathers along the side, as in the Florida 
Gallinule, and the legs were clear yellow 
with no green or red, as in that species. The 
rump was white, bordered by tail-feathers 
that were a glossy black. The flight was slow 
and very short.—-O. B. BoGert, Jr., Valley 
Stream, L. I. 


Nesting Turkey Vultures in Connecticut 


A group of Boy Scouts, in camp on the 
shores of the Squantz Pond basin of Lake 
Candlewood, New Fairfield, Conn., returned 
from a hike, July 28, 1930, bringing with 
them two large young birds which they 
believed to be Eagles. The birds, their 
bodies still covered with white down, and the 
brownish black wing- and tail-feathers about 
two-thirds grown, were young Turkey Vul- 


‘AMOS,’ AUGUST 12, 1930 


~Q 
58 


tures and had been found on a ledge on the 
side of the hill lake. This is 
believed to be the first breeding record for 


across the 


Connecticut. The nesting-site is about 20 to 


‘ANDY,’ SEPTEMBER 19, 1930 


25 miles north of the nest of this species 
found in Lewisboro, N. Y., in 1925, by Paul 
Griswold Howes, and recorded by him in 
Brrv-Lore for May-June, 1926. Mr. 
Howes states that he believes these nesting 
records prove that this bird is extending its 
breeding-range 

The birds were kept in captivity for ten 
weeks, and ‘Amos’ and ‘Andy,’ as they were 
named, became quite well known locally. 
August 12, when they were banded and 
photographed, it was Amos who was taken 
from the cage to perch on Mr. Joyce’s out 
stretched hand and spread his great wings 
when told; Andy was, at this time, a little 
too stubborn and cross to show off well. On 
September 19, the case was reversed and 
Andy was taken out to be photographed but 
not until a heavy cord had been tied about 
his foot; the birds were beginning to realize 
the power in their wings. 

A very thing during their 
captivity was the fact that they refused to 
eat anything but strictly fresh meat; if a 
piece but slightly tainted was given to them, 


surprising 


they would walk away and leave it. How- 
ever, they were never left for any time with- 
out fresh meat so, no doubt, if their hunger 
had been allowed to develop, they might 
have eaten the tainted meat. 


Bird - Lore 


The birds seemed to understand which one 
was called and one of them, Andy I believe, 
would fly over and peck at Amos when told 
to do so. 

October 10, they were released from cap- 
tivity but remained about, perched on the 
wires, and came regularly for food. At the 
opening of the hunting season they were 
again placed in captivity for their protection 
and again released at the close of the open 
season. In the morning, after eating the 
breakfast provided for them, they would 
soar high into the sky and would be gone 
for four to five hours or more. Upon their 
return they would fly down to Mr. Joyce’s 
carpenter shop and perch nearby where he 
was working; at night they perched on a rail 
across the corner of the shop but, with the 
coming of cold weather, they abandoned the 
perch and spent the night on the floor, 
gathering shavings and old rags around them 
in nest formation. 


‘ANDY,’ SEPTEMBER 19, 1930 


December 12, a man armed, and with no 
regard for law or life, shot Andy; for some 
time Amos remained about the carpenter 
shop, seemingly despondent; he never soared 
into the sky as had been the daily custom of 


the two birds. A short time ago Amos was 
taken to Beardsley Park, Bridgeport, Conn., 
and placed in the aviary; Andy has been 
mounted and his present whereabouts are 
thought to be Hartford.— Mrs. Apert G. 
Matuers, Danbury Conn. 


Screech Owl and Canary 


About two weeks ago, in Mendham, N. J., 
a Screech Owl came down the chimney of 
a house and ate up the Canary. The Owl 
could not escape, as there was a shield to 
keep out the snow, and he was found on the 
mantelpiece with the half-eaten Canary and 
the dog barking below. Feathers showed 
that the Canary had been pulled between 
the bars of the cage. The owner of the 
Canary, a school-teacher, knocked the Owl 
down with her broom, took him by the neck 
and shook him, and then let him go— 
Mrs. P. N. Jackson and G. CARLETON. 


Cardinal Nesting on Long Island 


On June 13, 1931, in Alley Pond Park, 
near Bayside, L. I., I found a Cardinal’s 
nest with four eggs. I am positive of my 
identification, seeing both male and female 
birds while I was by the nest. Please tell me 
if the Cardinal is a common resident here on 
Long Island, as I don’t remember ever seeing 
one before.—JAmeEsS ALLISON, Bayside, L. I. 

[The Cardinal was formerly common on 
western Long Island, and I have seen as 
many as nine individuals about a feeding- 
place on snow-covered ground in Central 
Park, New York City. It is now rare in this 
region where there are no recent records of 
its breeding.—F. M. C.] 


A Predacious Long-billed Marsh Wren 


While on a bird-trip to the Lake Erie 
marshes near Sandusky, Ohio, Dr. J. G. 
Brody, of Youngstown, Ohio, saw a Long- 
billed Marsh Wren destroy two freshly laid 
eggs in a Red-winged Blackbird’s nest. The 
little robber thrust his needle-like bill 
through the eggs and dropped them over the 
side of the nest. While the House Wren has 
been known to do such things, I have never 
heard of any other Wren destroying eggs.— 
M. B. Sxaccs, Niles, Ohio. 
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A White-tailed Ptarmigan’s Haunts 


High on the flanks of Mount Rainier this 
friendly bird lives and raises its young. This 
picture was taken in late June, 1930, by 
Scout Bob Higman while on a ski trip. The 
mass of rock in the background is called 
Gibraltar. The Ptarmigan’s snow-white 
plumage of winter has nearly been replaced 
by the black and buffy brown of summer. 
—H. W. HicMan, Sealile, Wash. 


Bird - 


Kingbirds and Robins 


I learn that the Kingbirds and Robins 
fraternize and apparently are good pals. 
In 1929, both species nested in the same 
apple tree, and last season they were again 


very near neighbors. May 9g, the Kings 
commenced to build and they appropriated 
the greater part of the twine I intended for 


the Baltimore Orioles about as rapidly as I 


KINGBIRD AND ROBIN NEIGHBORS 

could supply, as is attested by 578 pieces I 
found in their nest. Shortly after this date 
the Robins began building almost directly 
under the Kings’ 
separating them, as will be seen by the 
enclosed photograph. It is hardly probable 
that the Robins are aware of the alertness 


nest, only about 14 inches 


and pugnacity of the Kingbirds and settled 
near them for protection, but neighboring 
two succeeding seasons seems rather peculiar. 
The two families lived in perfect harmony. 
Cuartes M. Morse, Edgerton, Wis. 


The Return of the Grosbeaks 
See Brep-Lore, May-June, 1931, page 188. 


On May 7, 1931, three days later than 
when the first Grosbeak was seen a year 
ago, a male Grosbeak was first observed at 
the seed-cup. On the roth, there were 2 
males; on the 11th, the first female put in 
an appearance; on the 13th, there were 2 
males and 2 females; May 16, 4 males and 
3 females were feeding at one time. 


Lore 


They come to feed with the same regularity 
and frequency as did the birds of last sum- 
mer, and they are just as tame. 

This year, besides eating sunflower seed, 
they are coming to the window-sill for hemp 
seed and peering curiously through the 
window-pane. 

Frequently, while in the act of opening a 
sunflower seed, they will burst into song, an 
incident not previously observed by me.- 
Evetyn H. CAmpBe.iL, Evanston, IIls. 


Mockingbird in Michigan 


Our farm lies only several miles south and 
west of the village. I was very much sur- 
prised, this forenoon, (April 12, 1931.) to find 
we have a Mockingbird here. I have visited 
both in Georgia and Kentucky, so I feel well 
acquainted with the Mockingbird, and feel 
sure that I am not mistaken about this one I 
see here. 

Our county (Cass) lies next to the north 
Indiana line, still I did not suppose the 
Mockingbird would come so far north of the 
Ohio River. The one I watched this morning 
seemed very much at home.—Mrs. Paut H. 
Savace, Marcellus, Mich. 


Winning a Robin’s Friendship 


Winning the confidence of a Robin until it 
ate from his hand proved only a beginning in 
an adventure in friendship to Harry W. 
Hill, a Billings, Mont., grocer, that led him 
to learn many entertaining facts about the 
bird’s habits. 

While spading a flower-garden, Mr. Hill 
noticed a mother Robin flying down and 
looking for worms and bugs in the turned- 
over soil. He tossed a worm to her. She 
picked it up and flew quickly to the nest on 
an overhanging branch of a tree across the 
street in a school-yard. 

Every day the bird returned for more 
worms, and Mr. Hill began putting those he 
found in a shallow tin which, as soon as the 
Robin noticed, she almost immediately began 
visiting. Before flying away she always 
stopped to tear the worm into several pieces. 
The worm fragments were carried to her 
mate and by him relayed to the nest. 


The bird grew more and more confident 
each day while her human friend provided 
her with worms, taking care to make no 
sudden move to startle her. Then, one day, 
when she had become so bold that she would 
come often close enough to be touched, Mr. 
Hill lay down on the ground with a worm in 
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sat perched there as friendly as you please. 
Often, while sitting on his finger, she would 
sing a subdued little song of friendship and 
contentment. Children came to know her 
and would exclaim “There is Biddy.” 

When the young family of four began tak- 
ing flying lessons, it was Biddy’s custom to 


A ROBIN 


his outstretched hand. After a long wait, 
the bird summoned up its courage and flew 
down for one swift peck. Finding that no 
harm came, she was soon back for a more 
leisurely try. After a day or two of bolder 
and bolder experiments, the bird was com- 
pletely won over. 

From that time on, she dropped down at 
unexpected moments on his hat or hand and 


FRIEND 


gather them together under a bush in the 
school-yard. There she lined up the little 
brood for their diet of worms. One at a time, 
she let them slip down their throats. If the 
food was clinched tightly, she let go. If a 
youngster was too full to grasp a worm, it 
was withdrawn and given to the next. While 
the young were growing, she carried away 
from the nest every particle of refuse. 
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When she was getting ready for the second 
brood, Mr. Hill noticed that the freshly 
moistened soil about a pan of young pansy 
plants had been scattered and some of the 
plants had been pulled up. At first he 
thought that it was a child or dog, but 
presently it came to light that the offender 
was Biddy seeking to save steps in getting 
mud to plaster her nest. Her crowning 
achievement was to bring the second brood 
to the doorstep. 

Late in October Biddy left for the South, 


“Unseasonably low temperatures,” men- 
tioned at Pensacola, Fla., are perhaps cor- 
related with the backward May migration in 
Also of interest in 
this connection is a report from a steamer 
bound from off the westerly Florida Keys 
into the Gulf of Mexico on April 22. This is 
about the date that a wave of our May 
Florida, and Dr. W. T. 
Helmuth, III, writes us that many such came 
aboard ship. He lists 22 species of land-birds, 
including 10 different Warblers, Kingbird, 
Indigo Bunting, Scarlet Tanager, Catbird, 
We have since talked with his brother 
(J. L. Helmuth) who was with him, and able 
to supply the following additional informa- 
tion. The birds came more or less grouped in 
flocks of a single species; a great many were 
passing in the distance that did not come 
about the ship; their course would have 
brought them to land somewhere in northern 
Florida; the day was ideal for migration, but 
the ensuing night, before they could have 
reached shore, disagreeable and windy from 
the northwest. 

Although ‘The Season’ does not, as a rule, 
publish censuses, we give place to the one 
sent by Mr. Potter because we believe that it 
contains the largest number of birds recorded 
by a group of observers in one day. 


the northeastern states. 


species reaches 


etc. 


Boston Rec1on.—The weather during last 
April was rather mild and pleasant, and this 
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and her human friends hardly expected to 
see her again. But on April 27 of the follow- 
ing spring, Mr. Hill saw a Robin at the place 
where he had so often fed Biddy. He ex- 
tended his hand and almost immediately she 
flew down on it with the same confidence as 
six months before. For the next four weeks 
she fed according to the old formula. Then 
the Hill family left the city for a month, and 
on their return the Robin had disappeared 
and was never seen again.—W. H. BAnrIL1, 
Billings, Mont. 


continued generally throughout May. A 
warm wave on April 20 and 21 brought a fair 
migration; a cold wave on May 1 and 2 ap- 
parently retarded bird movements, and the 
first extremely hot weather was on May 29. 
The rainfall in May was above normal, but 
June promptly started in to break records, 
and more rain fell in Boston in forty-eight 
hours in early June than usually falls during 
the entire month. Rivers have overflowed, 
swamps and meadows are flooded, and it 
seems probable that very heavy loss has been 
caused in eggs and young, particularly of 
ground-nesting birds. I have recently seen a 
number of pairs of adult Bob-whites crossing 
the road in front of my car, and the absence 
of young at this time seems ominous. 

A few more reports of southern birds 
brought north by April storms have been 
recorded. An exhausted American Egret 
landed on a fishing vessel on Georges Banks 
on April 2 and was later landed at Block 
Island (Miss Dickens). From Bucksport, 
Maine, came a report, accompanied by a 
photograph, of a Glossy Ibis, which was seen 
at intervals for about a month (Mrs. 
Gardner), and which is apparently the first 
record for the state. Near Jamestown, R. I., 
on May 3, 6 Glossy Ibis were seen, and 2 
were collected (H. L. Taylor). Several Little 
Blue Herons have been reported from 
scattered localities. 

A single Snow Goose (Greater?) was seen 


at South Windsor, Conn., on April 22 and 
remained there until May 9 (C. W. Vibert). 
Two pairs of Blue-winged Teal have lingered 
in the same region and may be breeding. An 
adult male Ruddy Duck in the pond in the 
Boston Public Garden on May 28 (F. H. 
Allen, J. B. May) is a new record for that 
place. Canada Geese have remained very 
late in Essex County, a flock of upwards of a 
hundred birds being noted during the last 
week of May. 

Northern Phalaropes were reported from 
Connecticut on April 24 and from Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts on April 27, while 
a small flock of Red Phalaropes was seen at 
Chatham on May 23, and a single bird at 
Duxbury on the same day. The spring flight 
of Yellowlegs and Black-breasted Plovers 
has been heavy, but a movement to re-open 
the shooting season on these birds seems 
premature. 

An interesting angle on the game-bird 
situation in Massachusetts is found in the 
recent announcement of the Division of 
Fisheries and Game that over 29,000 Ruffed 
Grouse were reported by gunners as killed in 
the state last year, against only 13,000 
Pheasants; 18,000 Woodcock were reported 
and 2,200 Snipe; 7,319 Bob-whites were 
recorded, but only seven counties allow 
shooting of this bird. This is the first year 
that reports of kills have been required, and 
it is believed that the reports represent 
about half the actual kill. 

A very interesting record is that of the 
nest of a Goshawk found on April 19 in 
Hampshire County (Woods, Cross, and 
Messer) which contained four eggs. This is 
the second recent record of the breeding of 
this bird in Massachusetts’ in recent years. 
Three eggs hatched and the young were 
banded and allowed to mature. On June 13 
I flushed 2 adult Bald Eagles near a pond in 
Plymouth County, and they circled overhead 
for some time, much as if a nest was near-by. 
Soon after I saw 2 immature Eagles, strong 
fliers, however, and evidently at least a year 
old. A Duck Hawk was seen on the Ipswich 
River on May 17 and one at Plum Island on 
May 26, while one and perhaps two Rough- 
legged Hawks were seen at Ipswich May 30. 

A pair of Barn Owls raised a brood in 
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Springfield this year. The nest of the Great 
Horned Owl at Wellfleet, which held one 
downy young on April 12, according to my 
last report to “The Season,’ contained a 
freshly laid egg on April 19, nine days after 
the first egg hatched. 

Many of my correspondents report a 
scarcity of land-birds this spring, and arrival 
dates are late in many instances. Apparently 
all the usual species are present but in 
reduced numbers. Whether the drought last 
year affected nestlings unfavorably, and so 
reduced their numbers, is hard to say, but it 
is a possible solution of the apparent scarcity 
of many species. 

A Red-headed Woodpecker was seen at 
Fall River on May 21 and 22 while a Sap- 
sucker at Middleboro on May 29 seems out of 
place. A pair of Prairie Horned Larks had 
three eggs at South Boston on May 22, 
perhaps a second brood. Kingbirds were 
seen on Martha’s Vineyard on April 21. 
Baltimore Orioles were noted near Worcester 
on April 24, and Orchard Orioles at Plymouth 
on May 17, and from Mashpee on Cape Cod. 

I have several reports of Rough-winged 
Swa!lows in May in eastern Massachusetts, 
but it is difficult to establish a definite breed- 
ing record in this region. A Purple Martin 
was seen over the Boston Public Garden on 
May 18, another new record for this much- 
studied place. 

Hooded Warblers are reported from Chest- 
nut Hill on May 19 and from Spencer on 
May 30; a Prothonotary Warbler at North- 
ampton on May 27 and 29 (Bagg and Eliot), 
a Lawrence’s Warbler on Talcott Mountain, 
Conn., on May 16, an Orange-crown at 
Block Island on May 27, and a Kentucky 
Warbler at Bar Harbor, Maine, are out- 
standing reports. Warbler ‘waves’ have been 
noticeable only for their absence this spring, 
however.—JoHuN B. May, 136 State House, 
Boston, Mass. 


New York Recion.—The last part of the 
northward migration of land-birds was 
abnormal, and very disappointing for the 
majority of observers. Birds were quite 
generally scarce in species and individuals 
and, for the most part, decidedly behind 
time. Except, perhaps, locally, there was 
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but a single major wave of transients which 
rose on May 16, had its peak on the 17th, 
and fell away on the 18th and roth. This 
wave was presumably the one due about 
May ro. In it a very large number of birds 
went through our region, but due to their 
restlessness (usually noticeable when the 
May wave is late), and the advanced state of 
the vegetation, they were difficult to observe. 
There was nothing in weather conditions 
about New York 
normality. To be sure, there was plentiful 
rainfall lack of the hot summer-like 
days often interspersed in this period, but 


to account for this ab- 


and 


the migration frequently comes forward 
more normally under more adverse con- 
ditions. 

Two rather remarkable records are at- 


skirted the 
April 
I., on 


tributable to a storm which 
Atlantic 
namely a Kingbird at Eastport, L. 
April 4 (LeR. Wilcox), and a Yellow-crowned 
Night Heron pictured in a daily newspaper 
as having Steamship 
‘President Roosevelt’ some 750 miles east of 
New York on April 3 
tude and longitude at the time is given as 
41°44'N., 56°53'W. The Little Blue Heron 
was more frequent than we have previously 
known it in spring, perhaps in part storm- 
blown an adult at 
Speonk, L. I., on April 5 (Wilcox); an adult 
at Yonkers, N. Y., on April 26 to. May 3 or 5 
(Bronx County Bird Club); a white bird 
with blue patches on June 14 (which is 
between seasons) at the Hudson River near 
Dykeman Street (F. E. Watson). 

Other notable occurrences which have been 
reported to the writer are a pair of Holbcell’s 
Grebes and a Pied-billed Grebe at Ft. 
Salonga, L. I., June 13 (Miss Mary 
Ingraham); 2 Iceland Gulls on June 3 at 
Oakwood Beach, Staten Island (J. F. 
Kuerzi); Common Tern nesting at Long 
Beach, L. I. (A. R. Phillips); some 200 
Double-crested Cormorants seen flying over 
from the American Museum of Natural 


coast the beginning of 


come aboard the 


Her approximate lati- 


birds. Records are 


History on April 22 (Watson); a pair of 
Gadwall on April 13 at Tod’s Neck, Conn. 
(W. B. Cook), also on April 15 at East 
Moriches, L. I. (Wilcox); a Yellow-crowned 
Night Heron and a Hudsonian Curlew on 
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June 3 at Oakwood Beach (Kuerzi); a 
Yellow-crowned Night Heron on April 25 at 
Troy Meadows, N. J. (R. F. Haulenbeek and 
Dr. Alexander Cairns); a Golden Plover in 
breeding plumage from May 23 to June 3, at 
Atlantic Beach, L. I. (Woodmere Academy 
Bird Club); a Turkey Vulture on March 29 
at Scarsdale, N. Y. (Phillips); a Pigeon 
Hawk on April 9 in the Bronx Region (A. D. 
Cruickshank); the Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
on May ro and June 13, at Roslyn, L. I 
(Mrs. G. G. Fry); a Migrant Shrike on Apri! 
2 at Scarsdale (Phillips); a Prothonotary 
Warbler in Bronx Park on April 25 to 27 
(Bronx County Bird Club, first seen by 
Everett Myers); a Brewster’s Warbler and 
“a pair of singing Acadian Flycatchers” on 


“May to at Bernardsville, N. J. (J. D. and 


Miss C. D. Kuser), and a Mourning Warbler 
there on May 7 (C. D. Kuser).—J. T. 
NicHois, New York, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA ReGIon.—Briefly, the 
weather conditions for this period can be 
summed up as cold and wet. 

Probably the most interesting feature of 
the spring was the frequent occurrence of 
Lincoln’s Sparrows, White-crowned Spar- 
rows, and Blue-gray Gnatcatchers; also the 
unusual abundance of Magnolia and Black- 
burnian Warblers. 

The great bulk of the May migrants 
passed through from May 15 to May 25 
a week to ten days late. Many records sent 
in by J. W. Brown, Montchanin, Del., show 
very plainly the lateness of the migratory 
movement. Among these records are: May 
9, Spotted Sandpiper, Kingbird; May 10, 
Maryland Yellow-throat; May 13, Yellow 
Warbler; May 16, Ovenbird, Yellow-breasted 
Chat; May 18, Cape May Warbler, Orchard 
Oriole, Chestnut-sided Warbler; May 10, 
Magnolia Warbler, Baltimore Oriole; May 22, 
Red-eyed Vireo. 

On May 17 the woods were alive with 
Warblers, Vireos, and Thrushes. The salt 
marshes along the New Jersey coast ‘were 
thronged with shore-birds. Many good lists 
were obtained on this date, the outstanding 
one being a New Jersey list made by Charles 
Urner and ten associates. The time in the 
field was 18 hours, route by automobile from 


Elizabeth to Boonton, Morristown, Somer- 
ville, Princeton, Brigantine, and wayside 
points. Weather cloudy to clear. Number of 
species observed, 163, as follows: Loon, 6; 
Herring Gull, 300; Laughing Gull, 300; 
Bonaparte’s Gull, 1; Common Tern, 6; 
Least Tern, 6; Black Tern, 4; Black Skimmer, 
5; Double-crested Cormorant, 15; Red- 
breasted Merganser, 1; Mallard, 2; Black 
Duck, 30; Blue-winged Teal, 2; Shoveller, 1; 
Wood Duck, 6; Greater Scaup, 15; Mute 
Swan, 9; American Bittern, 20; Least 
Bittern, 2; Great Blue Heron, 6; Green 
Heron, 2; Black-crowned Night Heron, 25; 
Yellow-crowned Night Heron, 2; King Rail, 
1; Virginia Rail, 6; Sora, 40; Florida Gal- 
linule, 6; Woodcock, 1; Dowitcher, 200; 
Knot, 2; Least Sandpiper, 15; Semipalmated 
Sandpiper, 2000; Sanderling, 4; Greater 
Yellowlegs, 5; Lesser Yellowlegs, 3; Solitary 
Sandpiper, 3; Upland Plover, 3; Spotted 
Sandpiper, 10; Hudsonian Curlew, 400; 
Black-bellied Plover, 800; Killdeer, 10; 
Semipalmated Plover, 1500; Piping Plover, 
2; Ruddy Turnstone, 2500; Bob-white, 2; 
Ruffed Grouse, 2; Pheasant, 12; Mourning 
Dove, 4; Turkey Vulture, 3; Marsh Hawk, 
4; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 
2; Broad-winged Hawk, 2; Pigeon Hawk, 1; 
Sparrow Hawk, 2; Barn Owl, 1; Barred Owl, 
1; Great Horned Owl, 2; Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo, 1; Belted Kingfisher, 3; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 2; 
Red-headed Woodpecker, 3; Flicker, 3; 
Whip-poor-will, 2; Chimney Swift, 100; 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 2; Kingbird, 
25; Crested Flycatcher, 3; Phoebe, 6; Wood 
Pewee, 2; Least Flycatcher, 3; Blue Jay, 3; 
Crow, 10; Fish Crow, 4; Starling, 400; 
Bobolink, 10; Cowbird, 6; Red-winged Black- 
bird, 20; Meadowlark, 7; Orchard Oriole, 3; 
Baltimore Oriole, 6; Rusty Blackbird, 1; 
Purple Grackle, 30; House Sparrow, 50; 
Purple Finch, 1; Goldfinch, 25; Vesper 
Sparrow, 4; Savannah Sparrow, 3; Grass- 
hopper Sparrow, 3; Henslow’s Sparrow, 1; 
Sharp-tailed Sparrow, 6; Seaside Sparrow, 6; 
White-crowned Sparrow, 1; White-throated 
Sparrow, 15; Chipping Sparrow, 4; Field 
Sparrow, 5; Song Sparrow, 25; Lincoln’s 
Sparrow, 10; Swamp Sparrow, 20; Towhee, 
10; Cardinal, 3; Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 4; 
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Indigo Bunting, 1; Scarlet Tanager, 3; 
Purple Martin, 4; Cliff Swallow, 1; Barn 
Swallow, 50; Tree Swallow, 25; Bank Swal- 
low, 1; Rough-winged Swallow, 8; Cedar 
Waxwing, 2; Red-eyed Vireo, 5; Warbling 
Vireo, 2; Yellow-throated Vireo, 2; Blue- 
headed Vireo, 1; White-eyed Vireo, 4; Black 
and White Warbler, 6; Worm-eating Warbler, 
2; Blue-winged Warbler, 15; Golden-winged 
Warbler, 2; Nashville Warbler, 3; Orange- 
crowned Warbler, 1; Tennessee Warbler, 2; 
Parula Warbler, 6; Cape May Warbler, 1; 
Yellow Warbler, 50; Black-throated Blue 
Warbler, 6; Myrtle Warbler, 200; Magnolia 
Warbler, 6; Chestnut-sided Warbler, 6; 
Bay-breasted Warbler, 3; Black-poll War- 
bler, 50; Blackburnian Warbler, 6; Black- 
throated Green Warbler, 20; Pine Warbler, 
4; Prairie Warbler, 6; Ovenbird, 15; North- 
ern Water-Thrush, 5; Louisiana Water- 
Thrush, 1; Maryland Yellow-throat, 50; 
Hooded Warbler, 6; Wilson’s Warbler, 5; 
Canada Warbler, 2; Redstart, 25; Mocking- 
bird, 1; Catbird, 25; Brown Thrasher, 3; 
Carolina Wren, 1; House Wren, 6; Short- 
billed Marsh Wren, 12; Long-billed Marsh 
Wren, 6; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; 
Tufted Titmouse, 2; Black-capped Chickadee, 
4; Carolina Chickadee, 1; Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet, 1; Wood Thrush, 4; Veery, 6; 
Gray-cheeked Thrush, 1; Olive-backed 
Thrush, 5; Robin, 30; Bluebird, 6. 

Other data of interest: Delaware City, 
Del., May 3, Caspian Tern, 4 (Marburger); 
May 20, Little Blue Heron (immature), 
Pintail Duck, 3, Blue-winged Teal, 1 (Worth); 
Cape May, N. J., April 19, adult Little Blue 
Heron (Potter); May 24, Yellow-throated 
Warbler (M. Gillespie); May 30; Mocking- 
bird with young out of nest, Roseate Tern, 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher (Parry and others); 
Glenolden, Pa., May 17, Olive-sided Fly- 
catcher, May 10, Blue-gray Gnatcatcher 
(Gillespie); Drexel Hill, May 13, White- 
crowned Sparrow (Culver).—Juuian K. 
Porter, Collingswood, N. J. 


WasuincTon (D. C.) Recron.—The pres- 
ent spring has not been particularly interest- 
ing ornithologically in the Washington 
Region. The months of April and May were 
steadily cold, with but few hot days and with 
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moderate precipitation. Whether or not this 
kind of weather has farther south been 
responsible for holding back the migration 
of birds, the fact remains that relatively few 
birds appeared early and a number remained 
later than usual. When the migration of 
song-birds, which was held back apparently 
by the weather, was finally in full progress, 
the migrants apparently through 
rapidly, stopping little, if at all, by the way, 
so the period of observation, at least in this 


passed 


region, was relatively short. 

Among the few birds that appeared earlier 
than usual was the White-eyed Vireo, seen on 
April 14 by J. C. Jones at Oxen Hill, Md., 
some eight days ahead of its usual time; the 
Black-poll Warbler, by the 
observer near Rockville, Md., on April 25, 


found same 
whereas it ordinarily appears about May 5 
The Bobolink, moreover, appeared one day 
earlier than it heretofore 
recorded in this region, having been reported 
on April 25 by Mr. and Mrs. L. B. Miner. 
Its previously eariiest record was April 26, 
1896. 

On the other hand, several birds, par- 


has ever been 


ticularly water-birds and shore-birds, lingered 
later than is usual in the spring. Two were 
noted later than ever before: the Whistling 
Swan, seen at Four Mile Run, Va., by Mr. 
and Mrs. W. J. Whiting on April 14, the 
previously latest date of which was April s, 
1907; and the Red-backed Sandpiper, ob- 
served by J. C. Jones at Alexander Island, 
Va., on May 28, as against its previously 
latest record of May 27. The American 
Golden-eye was reported by J. C. Jones, at 
Seneca, Md., on April 25; the Ruddy Duck at 
Alexander Island on May 28, and the Black- 
bellied Plover at the same locality on the 
same date, all of which are very late records 
for the species in question. 

Four Semipalmated Plovers were reported 
also by Mr. Jones at Alexander Island on 
May 28, which goes to indicate that this 
species is either becoming a fairly regular 
spring transient in this region, or has been 
much overlooked during all but recent years. 

The Pileated Woodpecker was reported 
by J. C. Jones at Widewater, Va., on May 9, 
and as apparently three or four individuals 
were noted, it is evident that the species is 
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not so rare in that vicinity, although of ex- 
ceedingly infrequent occurrence close to the 
city ot Washington. The White-crowned 
Sparrow, a rare spring bird in this vicinity, 
was reported by Robert Overing on May 12 
and 18, at Landover, Md. 

The Wood Duck is apparently increasing 
to some extent along the Potomac River, 
possibly as the result of continuous pro 
tection. Several individuals were seen by 
J. C. Jones at Seneca, Md., on May 2, and 
it is now not infrequently observed all along 
the Potomac River at suitable times, both 
above and below Washington. 

The following nesting-dates have been 
reported for species in the Washington 
Region, all by J. C. Jones: Phoebe, April 18 
to 26, a number of nests observed near 
Washington, nest with eggs observed on 
April 22 at Seneca, Md.; Barn Owl and Wood 
Duck found nesting along Seneca Creek, Md., 
on April 25; American Crow, nest with eggs 
at Oxen Hill, Md., April 14; Red-shouldered 
Hawk, nest with young on April 18, at 
Beltsville, Md.; Cardinal at Washington, 
D. C., nest with eggs on April 5; Fish Crow, 
nest with eggs at Widewater, Va., on May 9; 
Belted Kingfisher, nest with eggs at Chesa- 
peake Beach, Md., on May 10; Brown 
Thrasher, Mockingbird, and Bluebird, nests 
with eggs at Washington on May 9g; Chipping 
Sparrow, nest with eggs at Washington on 
May 23 and 30; Yellow Warbler, Song 
Sparrow, and Mourning Dove, nests with 
eggs at Alexander Island, Va., on May 27.— 
Harry C. OBERHOLSER, Biological Survey, 
Washington, D. C. 


PENSACOLA (FLorIDA) Recton.—The en- 
tire period has been marked by unseasonably 
low temperatures and dry weather. This 
lack of rain has offered unbroken good 
weather for nesting birds, but lower than 
average temperatures seem to have delayed 
the breeding of several species. This has not 
been noticeable with any but the colony 
nesting species, but all four of the local 
colonial forms—Least Tern, Black Skimmer, 
Little Blue Heron, and Purple Martin— 
have been from ten days to two weeks later 
than usual in acquiring full sets of eggs. 
Purple Martins have been less common than 


for many years, and owners of Martin-boxes 
complain that their colonies are smaller 
than they have ever known. 

The two outstanding events of the period 
occurred within an hour of each other on 
May 2. A Baird’s Sandpiper, the second 
known to have occurred in the past fifteen 
years, appeared with a small flock of Least 
and a single White-rumped Sandpiper and 
was studied to good advantage for several 
minutes. The fact that it was in company 
with the two species that it most closely 
resembles afforded excellent opportunity for 
size and color comparison. Less than an hour 
later my attention was called to the only 
Painted Bunting I have ever seen in this 
region. It was an adult male in high plum- 
age, and we were fortunate in having several 
satisfactory glimpses of it. It is strange that 
this species, so common both to the eastward 
and to the westward in the same latitude, is 
a rare straggler in the whole of the northern 
Gult Coast region. On May 6, a brief view 
was had of still another Baird’s Sandpiper, 
and a few moments later we caught a distant 
glimpse of an immature Gannet (see report 
for preceding period). 

The latter half of the incoming migration 
was rather unsatisfactory, both in variety 
and in numbers. Still, several species were 
noted earlier than they had ever before been 
recorded. They are: Veery, noted on April 
27 (specimen picked up by S. A. Resmundo); 
White-rumped Sandpiper (very rare), May 
2; and Black Tern, May 6. Other arrivals, 
most of them later than average, are: 
Spotted Sandpiper, first seen on April 16; 
Cabot’s Tern and Semipalmated Plover, 
April 19; Scarlet Tanager (the only one seen 
this season), April 23; Rose-breasted Gros- 
beak (rare) and Indigo Bunting (both re- 
ported by W. P. Proctor), April 25; Anhinga 
(rare) and Acadian Flycatcher, April 26; 
Magnolia Warbler, April 28; Purple Gal- 
linule, April 29; Ruddy Turnstone (rare in 
spring), May 2; Yellow-breasted Chat, 
May 3; and Bank Swallow (very rare in 
spring) and Bobolink, May 6. 

More outgoing species than ever before 
noted at this season outstayed their latest 
previous departure dates, possibly on account 
of the unseasonably cool weather. They are: 
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Vesper Sparrow, present until April 16; 
Black Duck, April 19; Pectoral Sandpiper, 
April 22; White-throated Sparrow, May 4; 
Olive-backed Thrush, May 16; Herring 
Gull (reported by Miss L. R. Lovelace), May 
17; Double-crested Cormorant, May 23; and 
White-rumped and Semipalmated Sand- 
pipers, May 31. Other departure dates, well 
within the extremes of other years, are: 
Loun and Savannah Sparrow, last seen on 
April 19; Myrtle Warbler, April 24; Black 
and White Warbler, April 28; Pipit, April 30; 
Ring-billed and Bonaparte’s Gulls and Pip- 
ing Plover, May 6; Catbird, May 12 (Proc- 
tor); Least Sandpiper, Lesser Yellowlegs, 
and Solitary Sandpiper, May 13; Yellow 
Warbler, May 14; Spotted Sandpiper, May 
15 (Proctor); Semipalmated Plover, May 17; 
Barn Swallow, May 23; and Sanderling, 
May 31. Dates for the Gulls are for the last 
adult of each species seen, for immature 
specimens of all three species noted some- 
times occur much later. For the same reason, 
the date for the Sanderling is for the last 
bird seen in breeding plumage, since birds in 
winter plumage occur in small numbers all 
summer. Although the greater number of 
Killdeers leave early in April, a few can some- 
times be found all summer, and the presence 
of an occasional pair (as on June 11 of this 
year) indicates possible local breeding. The 
migration of the Semipalmated Sandpiper 
was of unusual interest this year because of 
the incredible number of birds that passed 
this point. Their flight is always westward 
along the beaches, where they pass in small 
flocks of from 10 to 50 birds. For weeks, one 
or more flocks is always in sight, and the 
total number of birds for the season must 
run to many thousands. 

Nesting activity is, of course, the source 
of the greatest interest to the field-worker 
at this season. The Crested Flycatcher was 
first reported mating on April 25 and the 
Kingbird on April 28 (both reports by 
Proctor); a Green Heron’s nest containing 
4 eggs was found on May 2 and a fifth egg 
was laid the following day; 2 immature 
Florida Barred Owls, not long out of the 
nest, were seen on May 3; on the same day, 
three pairs of Mississippi Kites were seen in 
mating flight, sometimes so close together 
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that most of them could be seen in the field 
of the binoculars at once, and a Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird was seen in the 
characteristic pendulum swing that several 
species of Hummingbirds use to display their 
charms to their mates; mating of the Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo on May 4 and of the Bob-white 
on May 5 were reported by W. P. Proctor; 
young Cuban Snowy Plovers not more than 
three days old were seen on May 6; the first 
nest of the Red-headed Woodpecker, con 
taining a full set of 5 eggs, was found on May 
8 (Proctor); a set of 6 eggs of the Southern 
Flicker was seen in the process of hatching on 
May 10; the first Florida Nighthawk’s nest 
was found on May 13; on May 22, a Blue- 
bird’s nest of 5 eggs was found in the same 
fence-post that had sheltered the nest of 
March 22; on the same day, a nest of the 
Brown-headed Nuthatch was found (almost 
certainly a second nest for the season), from 
which the young birds were almost ready to 
fly; on May 27, two nests of the Red-cock- 
aded Woodpecker, both with newly hatched 
young, and a brood of young Bachman’s 
Sparrows in their first flight were seen; the 
first nest of the Least Tern was not seen until 
May 28, but on May 31 a colony of 37 nests 
was found; a brood of Southern Downy 
Woodpeckers just out of the nest was seen on 
June 13; and a young Wilson’s Plover with 


wing-quills just showing was caught on 
June 14. 
Mrs. W. H. Edwards, of Fairhope (on 


Mobile Bay), Ala., sent me her usual in- 
teresting report from which the following 
extracts are taken: 

“Of arrivals, the Chuck-will’s-widow was 
first noted on April 17; Least ‘Tern, April 18; 
Yellow Warbler, April 23; Bobolink, May 5s; 
and Black Tern and Ruddy Turnstone, 
May 9. A single Florida Gallinule, a species 
that is inexplicably rare in the northern Gulf 
Coast region, was seen on April 29, probably 
in migration. 

“Of departing migrants, the Marsh Hawk 
was last seen on April 18 (very late); House 
Wren (var.?), April 20; Coot, April 21 (Miss 
Mildred Lee); Tree Swallow, April 23; Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, April 28; Catbird, May 4; 
White-throated Sparrow, May 6 (exception- 
ally late); Barn Swallow, May 7; and Do- 
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witcher (var.?), Red-backed Sandpiper, 
Black-bellied Plover, and Ruddy Turnstone 
(all in full breeding plumage), May 16. 
“Breeding-notes include: Crested Fly- 
catcher seen carrying nesting material, April 
24; Purple Martin, set of 5 eggs, April 28; 
Bluebird starting to build nest for second 
brood, May 1; two Mockingbird nests, each 
with 3 eggs (almost certainly second nests), 
May 4; Red-bellied Woodpecker, young just 
hatched, May 7; Wood Thrush (a rare 
breeder), young birds about to leave nest, 
May 26; and Brown Thrasher, second nest 
with 4 eggs, May 30. The Crested Fly- 
catcher of April 24 completed its nest and 
laid the first egg on May 14; on May 20, 
6 eggs were found; all hatched, and the young 
birds, successfully reared, were banded on 
June 8.”—Francis M. Weston, Bidg. 45, 
U.S. Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. 


OBERLIN (Onto) ReGION.—Perhaps it is 
trite to say that the season has been an un- 
usual one, but at least it has had an in- 
dividuality all its own. The early mildness 
promised a rush of the birds for the north 
which did not materialize. The steady, con- 
tinued coolness, which has lasted into June 
with but few days’ exception, has seemed to 
prevent decided waves of migration which 
have characterized many years. A few birds 
of a species would be seen fairly and then 
almost imperceptibly they became more 
common and one hardly noticed when they 
had passed on. It was certainly a year when 
a daily checkbook record of some sort was 
most valuable. There was just one big wave 
of migration near the end of the season, about 
May 23 and 24. Then all the country and 
town was fairly alive with the birds, and 
while many lingered well into June, the great 
horde of them swept on to the north. 

All the correspondents in this territory 
have seemed to be unusually enthusiastic 
over their work this spring, and one would 
think the ‘bird habit’ was growing on them 
all. Every week-end, as if it were a regular 
appointment, is spent in the field, and hours 
are snatched from work at other times, too. 
A Youngstown group spent the Decoration 
Day week-end in the Sandusky region. 
Twice a Newark-Columbus group visited the 


same region. The Willoughby Burroughs 
Nature Club held its invitational Field Day 
on May 16, where many bird-men of the 
section had an outing together and found in 
the one day 117 species of birds. A Youngs- 
town group had one day with a record of 116. 
Several correspondents report the largest 
lists for this spring of any year in their ex- 
perience. 

During the early part of the period the 
water-birds were unusually abundant. 
Several cities have developed lakes and 
reservoirs for water-supply, and all along the 
Lake Erie shore are closed and protected 
marshes for clubs and individuals that are 
proving wonderful breeding-grounds for the 
marsh- and water-birds. It would be almost 
useless to count much on the records of this 
spring if one were trying to make out a 
migration table for them. Quite a number of 
the Ducks stayed all last winter, and from 
ten to fifteen species are reported the last 
few days of May and the first ones of June. 
At least ten species are nesting, and eggs 
and young were reported. 

In the same way the Warblers are remain- 
ing, and T would not be surprised if an un- 
usual number might be found nesting here 
the next period. Bruce, from Wooster, re- 
ports ten species nesting there now. These 
are Prothonotary, Blue-winged, Yellow, 
Cerulean, Ovenbird, Louisiana Water- 
Thrush, Maryland Yellow-throat, Yellow- 
breasted Chat, Redstart, and Kentucky 
Warbler. For the whole state a number more 
may be added to this list. 

There has been a remarkable uniformity 
in arrival dates from widely separated locali- 
ties. For example, Least Bittern, May 24, 
at Toledo, Battle Creek, Mich., Newark, 
Leetonia the 23d, and Youngstown the 
20th. Except for two records, the Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo’s arrival centered on May 19. 
The list might be extended indefinitely. 

A number of northern birds, like Junco, 
Tree Sparrow, Purple Finch, Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, and Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 
stayed till well into May and some almost to 
the end of the month. The migration dates 
for the arriving birds were later than usual, 
in some cases as much as two weeks. We 
usually count on finding the Baltimore 
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Oriole by April 20 here at Oberlin, but I 
failed to find one this spring till May 5s. 
Many years we have felt that the day for 
finding the biggest list of species came around 
May 8 to 1o. Certainly it was not until 
after May 20 this year, perhaps as late as the 
23d or 24th. 

There were some unusual features and 
records during the period. Bob-white didn’t 
begin to sing at all freely here till after June 1. 
I was almost beginning to think that last 
summer’s unfavorable season, as some had 
feared, had made them almost a minus 
quantity. 

Chimney Swifts were reported at Ann 
Arbor, Mich., on April 19 (Olsen) and at 
Wouster (Bruce) on April 18, almost two 
weeks earlicr than elsewhere. The Lark 
Sparrow was found the same date in Mich- 
igan. On May 24 a male Brewster’s Warbler 
was collected at Ann Arbor for the University 
museum. A nest of the Golden-winged 
Warbler was located at the same time. 
Several flocks of Prairie Chickens have been 
found near Battle Creek (Walkinshaw) and 
their booming can be heard. He also reported 
Loons ‘laughing’ in the air while flying over. 
On May 3 they found the Sandhill Cranes 
had returned to the same place they were 
last summer. Two days later their nest was 
found containing 2 eggs. A blind was erected 
near-by for studying the birds but the nest 
was deserted. Another was built farther 
down the swamp. On May 10 a female 
Wilson’s Phalarope, together with 3 Red- 
backed Sandpipers, was found among large 
numbers of Yellowlegs and Sandpipers. 
May 17, Walkinshaw and the Olsen brothers 
found 109 species of birds, among them the 
Prairie Warbler and a Migrant Shrike with 
young. This Shrike seems to be very scarce 
this year. May 14, a Boy Scout showed 
Walkinshaw a Spotted Sandpiper’s nest with 
4 eggs. May 27, E. M. Brigham, Jr., found a 
pair of Mockingbirds. The next day they 
found a Western Meadowlark and described 
its song as resembling that of an Oriole yet 
having the quality of the Wood Thrush’s 
song. In a trip up to the northern part of the 
southern peninsula of Michigan, on May 30, 
they found six to a dozen pairs of Kirtland’s 
Warbler. One nest of this rare Warbler was 
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found at the base of a jack pine tree about 
4 feet tall. It was sunken in the ground be- 
neath the small leather-leaf bushes which 
grow sparingly in that region. Great numbers 
of Savannah Sparrows were found as they 
returned south along Lake Huron. The last 
of May seems to be the nesting-time for birds 
in southern Michigan, especially the 
Warblers. I am not surprised they are ready 
to begin starting south by the last of July. 
I have hinted at but the smallest fraction of 
the nesting records in this report. 

Campbell, at Toledo, reports about 1500 
Common Terns remaining there to nest. 
There were at one time, about the middle of 
May, some 5000 present, but many were 
frightened away by the fishermen. One 
Cormorant was seen on May 17 and only one 
last year on exactly the same date. One 
Baldpate still remained on June 6 and a 
Redhead Duck on June 13. Two Knots were 
found on May 24; Baird’s Sandpiper, 1 only 
on May 17; 2 Western Sandpipers on May 24 
and 1 on the 30th; White-rumped Sand- 
pipers were found on May 24 and were still 
there on June 13. There was a heavy migra- 
tion of Sharp-shinned Hawks on May 23. 
Joe Bailey found an Olive-sided Flycatcher 
on May 23, and the Yellow-bellied Fly- 
catcher was seen the same day. May 9, two 
nests of Bronzed Grackles were found in 
cattails; a Lark Sparrow with 5 eggs in its 
nest on May 23. On the same day Campbell 
found 3 Connecticut Warblers, and in a 
different location Joe Bailey tound 4. On 
May 3, Mitchel and Littlefield found a 
Worm-eating Warbler. 

From Wooster, Bruce comments on the 
absence of the Horned Grebe this spring. 
Others have mentioned it, too. The surprise 
of his season came April 25 when a Yellow- 
crowned Night Heron in adult plumage 
arrived at the Millbrook marshes. Dr. 
Lynds Jonés says this appearance makes the 
second state record. 


At Newark, E. V. Prior and his friends 


have a list of 188 birds for the season. During 
the last few days of May and the first few 
of June he took a flying trip to Florida and 
brought his own list for this year up to 247. 
He found 29 Warblers about Newark this 

xson. Bewick’s Wren is nesting as usual 
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this year. This bird was also reported from 
Wooster (Bruce) and from Leetonia (Smith). 
Prior and Trautman also explored along Lake 
Erie and found Knots, Hudsonian Curlews 
(also reported by Dr. Jones of Oberlin), 
Black-bellied Plovers, Piping Plovers, and 
Ruddy Turnstones; these also reported by 
others in the same region. Lark Sparrows 
are nesting about Newark, and the Mocking- 
birds are also there. 

The Youngstown groups had many big 
days with the birds. They had partial day 
records from 69 (Strabala) to 89 (Stewart); 
for a week-end, 105 (Mellinger); for a group 
one day, 116 (Cook, Minnich, Weisgerber, 
Brody, Skaggs); for the month of May alone 
Skaggs had a record of 157. May 10, Mell- 
inger, Baker, Stephenson, and Sturgeon 
found go species, of which 17 were Warblers, 
for part of a day afield. Pine Lake, a rather 
new lake, is attracting inland many birds 
not usually found there. This year there 
have been wide mud-flats around it. Com- 
mon Terns, Caspian Terns, and ro species 
of Ducks were found there as late as May 3. 
On May 24, Mellinger, Baker, Stewart, and 
Strabala found 1o species of shore - birds, 
including such as White-rumped and Red- 
backed Sandpipers, Black-bellied and Semi- 
palmated Plovers, etc. There were 31 
Warblers reported, among which were 
Orange-crowned (Skaggs and Marshall), 
Kentucky (Marshall, Brody), and the Conn- 
ecticut (Brody). Brody also observed a Long- 
billed Marsh Wren destroy two eggs from a 
Red-winged Blackbird’s nest. The Wren’s 
nest itself had one egg in it on May 30, and 
the entrance to the nest was on the top, not 
on the side. Weisberger reports that within 
twenty-four hours after Starlings had 
brought out one brood from under the cor- 
nice of their house, from which, by the way, 
they had driven English Sparrows, they 
were carrying in nesting material again. He 
also saw Carolina Wrens with 3 young on 
May 31. Strabala has 9 pairs of Bluebirds 
nesting in boxes at his place this spring. 
Stewart reported a flock of 25 immature 
Starlings on May 31. Flocks of Starlings are 
also coming into town here at Oberlin as this 
period closes.—Rosert L. Barro, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 


MINNESOTA ReEGION.—The summerlike 
and clear weather of the early part of April 
continued until the 19th, but the remainder 
of the month was cold and stormy, with 
freezing temperatures and heavy frosts over 
most of the state. May was a changeable 
month, marked by cold waves from the sth 
to the 11th and from the roth to the atst, 
when temperatures fell below freezing as far 
south as Minneapolis, broken by hot spells 
with the mercury above go degrees on several 
occasions, accompanied by hot winds and 
sandstorms similar to those experienced 
earlier in the season. June has been, thus 
far, about normal, with several severe electric 
storms and heavy downpours of rain which 
temporarily raised the falling lakes and 
streams. The general water-level, however, 
has not been raised, and the smaller lakes 
and sloughs are continuing to waste away 
while the larger ones are several feet below 
even the normal of recent years, which is 
considerably below that of former times. 

The spring migration in the eastern part of 
the state was disappointing to nearly all 
observers. Few species were in their usual 
numbers and some were missed entirely. 
There were no large mixed bird-waves, and it 
was necessary to work hard to make a day’s 
list of more than 50 to 60 species, even at the 
height of the season. Several lists of 75 to go 
were reported, but they were the exception. 
The only really abundant Warbler was the 
Myrtle. Even the White-throated and Tree 
Sparrows and the Junco were reduced in 
numbers and late in coming. Shore-birds 
were scarce except the Lesser Yellowlegs 
which was plentiful and conspicuous as it 
frequented the shores of the open lakes— 
unusual for this species. Mr. Swedenborg’s 
comment at the close of the migration was 
that “though a few species were as numerous 
as ever and there were two short periods 
when migrants were passing in fair numbers, 
undoubtedly everyone will agree that this 
was a very disappointing season, Dust- 
storms, dried-out lake-beds, and few birds— 
not a very pleasing situation!” Miss Eleanor 
B. Jilson accompanied her report for 
Frontenac on Lake Pepin with the statement 
“T am not very proud of it this year, but as 
everyone found the season an unsatisfactory 
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one, I have no reason to complain. There 
was no large Warbler migration on any day, 
only small groups, except many Tennessees 
from May 11 to 15. Water-birds were scarce, 
except the Lesser Yellowlegs. No large 
groups of Sandpipers at any time as is usual 
here. Nineteen Ruddy Turnstones, 3 or 4 
Sanderlings, and a few Least Sandpipers 
together on May 21 was the only group 
worth mentioning. There were, however, 
immense flocks of Swallows, mostly Cliff 
and Barn, on May 20, 21, and 22. I have 
never seen sO many in any of my years at 
Frontenac.” Mr. Lester Swanson wrote, on 
May 13, from near Cannon Falls, Goodhue 
County, ‘The bird world is dull for this time 
of the year, perhaps due to the cold, wet 
weather. We have seen not more than four 
species of Warblers and even Catbirds are 
not here yet.” 

Quite a different report comes from the 
western part of the state, where it would 
seem the migration was much greater than 
farther east and in some respects, exceptional, 
especially in the large movements of shore- 
birds, as will be seen farther on in this paper 
by the notes received from Alfred Peterson, 
of Pipestone. 

Now that the migration is over, it seems 
to be the opinion of a few tavorably situated 
persons that resident land-birds are nearly, if 
not quite, as numerous as usual. This may 
be so but such impressions are hard to verify 
and may be of only local significance. The 
writer was afield rather more than usual in 
May and June this year and felt that in 
general there was a marked decrease in 
bird-life in the Twin Cities area as compared 
with only a few years ago. 

The following nature calendar is for the 
Twin Cities region and has been compiled 
from data supplied by Alden Risser, of St. 
Paul, Messrs. Dawson, Hutt, and Herford, 
of the University Farm School, E. D. 
Swedenborg, of Minneapolis, A. D. Du Bois, 
of Excelsior, Frank Gillis, of Anoka, Lester 
Swanson, of Cannon Falls, and the field-lists 
of the University Bird Class. 

April 15, Chipping Sparrow; large migra- 
tion of Flickers. 16th, Rough-winged 
Swallow, Sharp-shinned Hawk; first Missouri 
currant (cultivated) in bloom. 17th, Double- 
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crested Cormorant, Horned Grebe (last 
May 19). 18th, Upland Plover, American 


Pipit. 19th, Greater and Lesser Yellowlegs, 
Spotted Sandpiper; Killdeer’s nest and eggs; 
Field, Swamp, and Savannah Sparrows. 
22d, Bronzed Grackle’s nest eggs. 
23d, Osprey. 25th, Barn Swallow; Migrant 
Shrike’s nest, 1 egg, 4 on 29th, hatched 
May 13-14. 26th, Yellow-headed Blackbird; 
nests of Robin and Bluebird with eggs; large 
flight of Swallows, mostly Tree, yesterday 
and today, while the first arrivals are pre- 
paring to nest; Lake Minnetonka has been 


and 


full of migrating Coots for several days past; 
marsh marigold and Dutchman’s breeches in 
full bloom. 27th, White-throated Sparrow. 
28th, first plum and flowering almond in 
bloom. 29th, Wilson’s Phalarope; shad-bush 
and prickly ash in full bloom. 

May 1, Blue Jay’s nest and eggs. 2d, 
Clay-colored Sparrow, Indigo Bunting, Pine 
and Palm Warblers. 3d, Black Tern; Bank 
Swallows building. 4th, small wave of early 
Warblers, Black White Yellow; 
Chimney Swift, Thrasher, House 
Wren, Veery; Rough-winged Swallow build- 
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ing; first apple trees in bloom. sth, Harris’s 
Sparrow, Towhee, Grinnell’s Water-Thrush, 
Orange-crowned Warbler, Blue-Gray Gnat- 
catcher (Swedenborg), many White-throats, 
Myrtle and Palm Warblers passing. 6th, 
Least and Solitary Sandpipers, Black-poll 
Warbler. 7th, Blue-headed Vireo, Nashville 
Warbler, Gray-cheeked Thrush. oth, Bona- 
parte’s Gull, Lincoln’s Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak, Red-eyed Vireo, Olive- 
backed Thrush. roth, Bobolink, Semipal- 
mated Plover. 12th, Blackburnian Warbler; 
lilacs in 13th, Baltimore Oriole, 
Tennessee Warbler, Bohemian Waxwing, 3 
on this date and 6 on April 27, late dates; 
choke cherry and long-flowered puccoon in 
bloom. 14th, Least Flycatcher, Warbling 
Vireo. 16th, “The wave of the year—16 
species of Warblers in two hours” (Sweden- 
borg); Magnolia and Wilson’s Warblers, 
Ovenbird, Maryland Yellow-throat, Red- 
start, Alder Flycatcher, Black-billed Cuckoo, 
Common Tern. 17th, Red-backed and Semi- 
palmated Sandpipers, Kingbird, Crested 
Flycatcher, Chestnut-sided and Canada 
Warblers, White-crowned Sparrow, Yellow- 
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throated Vireo, Catbird. 18th, Olive-sided 
and Yellow-bellied Flycatchers, Philadelphia 
Vireo, Orchard Oriole. 19th, Mourning 
Warbler, Scarlet Tanager (late date). 2oth, 
Brown Thrasher’s nest; large numbers of 
Swallows (all 6 species) have continued to 
pass since the last week in April. 23d, Field 
Sparrow and Yellow Warbler building. 24th, 
Black-bellied Plover and Ruddy Turnstone. 
25th, clintonia, wild geranium, star-flower, 
wood betony, and blueberry in bloom. 26th, 
Lark Sparrow’s nest and eggs; first catalpa 
trees in bloom, also snowball, mountain-ash, 
and yellow garden roses. 27th, visited Black- 
crowned Night Heron rookery, both eggs and 
young in nests; Spotted Sandpiper’s nest and 
eggs, chokeberry (Aronia melanocar pa) in full 
bloom. 29th, Cliff Swallows building; small 
white lady’s-slipper in bloom. 3oth, nest and 
eggs of Savannah Sparrow. 

June 1, 2  Blue-Gray Gnatcatchers 
(Roberts, Kilgore, and class). 3d, nests with 
eggs of the following: Black Tern, Blue- 
winged Teal, Bobolink, Yellow-headed Black- 
bird, Crested Flycatcher feeding young. 
6th, Red-eyed Vireo’s nest and eggs. 7th, 
Black-billed Cuckoo’s and Swamp Sparrow’s 
nests with eggs; a Loon with two small, 
downy young, one riding on the back of the 
parent (Swedenborg). 

Mr. Alfred Peterson, of Pipestone, in the 
southwestern corner of the state, sent very 
full records covering the entire spring over a 
considerable area in Minnesota and eastern 
South Dakota. These records show that 
both lanc-birds and water-birds have been 
abundant there. The migration of Geese 
referred to in ihe last chapter, lingered until 
April 19, on whic’: date 1000 Lesser Snow, 1 
Blue, and 150 White-fronted Geese were seen 
near Clark, 5. Dak. Ducks of many species 
continued to be numerous, and a fair number 
are remaining to nest. Shore-birds were in 
great numbers, perhaps due to concentration 
in available feeding-places. More Golden 
Plover passed than for many years, flocks of 
as many as 75 and go being seen. Most 
notable and unexpected was a flock of 50 or 
more Buff-breasted Sandpipers on May 21, 
and 15 on the 23d, keeping company, as 
usual, with Golden Plover. This was in 
Minnesota. On May 24, at Dry Lake, Ham- 
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lin County, S. Dak., an astonishing gather- 
ing of shore-birds was found which Mr. 
Peterson estimated numbered at least 10,000 
—“the greatest number of shore-birds I have 
ever seen at one time.” Many species were 
represented, among them being 3 or 4 un- 
mixed flocks of Stilt Sandpipers containing 
500 birds each. Two Duck Hawks were fly- 
ing about over the mud-flats, keeping the 
waders stirred up. In summing up Mr. 
Peterson said “The Goose flight, the Buff- 
breasted Sandpipers, Ruddy Turnstones, 
Sanderlings, Hudsonian Godwits, a single 
Piping Plover, Northern Phalaropes, Swans, 
Golden Plovers, and the crowd of shore-birds 
at Dry Lake—these come to mind in looking 
back as being the best items in a very in- 
teresting season.” 

Very full reports for the western part of the 
state were also received from Miss Juliet M. 
Ashley and Mrs. C. E. Peterson, of- Madison, 
Lac qui Parle County. They also saw the 
Buff-breasted Sandpipers on four occasions, 
first May 15, last May 31, in small flocks 
associated with Golden Many 
shore-birds were seen, among them Marbled 
and Hudsonian Godwits, Stilt Sandpipers, 
Greater Yellowlegs, etc. A single Lark 
Bunting was seen on May 24 near Madison. 
May 13 is given as the arrival date of the 
Arkansas Kingbird, a species found chiefly 
in the western part of the state. 

On May 7, J. P. Jensen saw a considerable 
concentration of water-birds at a shallow 
mud-lake near Morris, Stevens County, 
among them Marbled Godwits, Wilson’s 
Phalaropes, one Western Willet, hundreds of 
Ducks of seven species, many Franklin’s 
Gulls, etc. “All in all, it was a sight to glad- 
den a bird-lover’s heart.” 

Arrival dates for 107 species received from 
Mrs. Wilson of Montevideo, a locality about 
130 miles almost due west from Minneapolis, 
correspond very closely with those given 
above. 

From Miss Jilson’s list of 127 species seen 
at Frontenac from May 11 to 25, mention 
should be made of the following: Whistling 
Swan, May 13; Sanderling, May 21; Black- 
bellied Plover, May 22; Henslow’s and 
Leconte’s Sparrows, May 17; Dickcissel, 
May 17 (common in the western part of the 
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state this year, infrequent farther east); 
Blue-winged Warbler, May 17; Cape May 
Warbler, May 14; and “Cardinals every- 
where.” 

Reports received during this spring show 
quite clearly that the Upland Plover is re- 
appearing in steadily increasing numbers in 
the eastern as well as in the western part of 
the state. Several observers have noted their 
presence in pairs throughout the former 
nesting territory northeast of Minneapolis, 
and on June 7 F. B. Hutt found 14 apparently 
settled and nesting in one locality.—Tuos. 
S. Roperts, Museum of Natural History, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DENVER ReEGION.—During the past two 
months some birds have returned to this area 
on time, and a good many have been more or 
less behind their usual spring schedule. The 
weather here in this period has been ex- 
tremely variable, cold and warm, and wet 
and dry spells interlarded. It would be help- 
ful, in some ways, to know the exact relation 
between these migration irregularities and 
the changeable weather. 

The Bronzed Grackle arrives here, as a 
rule, about April 15, and it was on time to the 
day. Its near relative, Brewer’s Blackbird, 
was ten days late, while theYellow/headed 
Blackbird was also about that late in reaching 
this area. Mr. Edward Hellstern seemed to 
have seen it first—on May 13 at Fort 
Morgan. The Chipping Sparrow was a month 
late in its arrival in some areas and five 
weeks in others. Willow Thrushes came to us 
on May 23; April 17 is about as early as I 
have seen it about Denver during the spring 
migration. These comparisons might be 
multiplied almost indefinitely, but they 
suffice to show this season’s curious migra- 
tion irregularities. 

Again it is a satisfaction to learn that 
Short-eared Owls have been relatively 
common since April 13 in North Park, where 
Mr. and Mrs. George J. Bailey have had 
them under observation in their immediate 
home area. The presence of this valuable 
bird is gratifying because it seems to con- 
trast with the increasing scarcity of this Owl 
in the East. 

Ducks lingered a long time in Colorado 
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this season; it is highly probable that a 
goodly number of species are nesting even 
fairly close to Denver. Though I have found 
no nests, Shovellers are now not uncommon 
in marshes within 10 miles of the city and 
exhibit almost every action of nesting birds. 
These birds may be held here by an unusual 
amount of water in many marshy prairie 
areas. The same remarks apply to Cinnamon 
and Blue-winged Teal, and to Ruddies. In 
the absence of statistical data it is not 
possible to prove an increase in our Duck 
population, but it surely seems to be true, and 
is due, I think, to the prohibition of spring 
shooting and more efficient protection in 
other ways. Amongst other water-birds 
Grebes have been much in evidence, a list of 
them taking in the Pied-billed, Eared, and 
Horned. All these Grebes seem more com- 
mon about Fort Morgan and Fort Collins 
than in any other state area except, perhaps, 
Barr Lake. 

Hawks have been scarce all over; Mr. and 
Mrs. Bailey have noted a few individuals of 
Swainson’s, Sparrow, Red-tailed, and Fer- 
rugineous Rough-leg Hawks, and the Prairie 
Falcon. The last American Rough-leg noted 
by these observers was detected at Walden 
on April 15. In the past eight weeks only the 
Sparrow, Ferrugineous Rough-leg, and the 
Marsh Hawks have come to my notice in the 
immediate vicinity of Denver. These useful 
birds are not constantly harried in North 
Park as they are about this city and can hold 
their own so much better if undisturbed. 

It appears that, taking various areas to- 
gether, Warblers have been a little more 
numerous this passing season, at least as to 
species if not as to individuals. In Denver 
and its environs, Myrtle, Audubon’s, Yellow, 
Yellow-throat, Macgillivray’s, and Tennes- 
see have appeared, while Mrs. Clara Gordon, 
of Fort Collins, records seeing a Grinnell’s 
Water-Thrush in her neighborhood, a species 
which is not at all common any time any- 
where in Colorado. Mrs. Enid Ortman saw 
and studied a Magnolia Warbler at her home 
in South Denver all one day, giving plenty 
of time and opportunity to make certain of 
the identification. The species is quite rare 
in the state but is so unmistakable that I am 
very sure of the validity of the diagnosis. 
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The combined observations of my friends 
and myself cover more than roo species; this 
is in no way extraordinary but does show 
that a fairly good cross-section of our birds 
has been studied. It is impossible here to 
present even a rough tabulation of these 
species, but one has been made for personal 
uses and displays some interesting facts. 

The Yellow Warbler seemed to have taken 
three weeks to travel from Fort Morgan 
(Edward Hellstern) to North Park (Mr. and 
Mrs. Bailey), that is from May 5 to May 24, 
an air-line distance of 130 miles, and a climb 
of about 3000 feet. The Black-headed Gros- 
beak seemed to have taken about half of this 
time to go from Denver to North Park, 
assuming that this species actually did 
travel to the higher altitude by the way of 
Denver, which is by no means to be taken 
for granted. At any rate, it was eleven days 
after its arrival in Denver that it appeared 
at Walden. Mrs. Ortman first saw the King- 
bird in South Denver on May 13, neverthe- 
less it was three weeks thereafter before the 
species appeared in North Park. It is 
realized that the majority of Brrp-Lore 
readers cannot visualize the situation of 
these places, but it is hoped that mentioning 
them will make visitors to Colorado feel less 
unfamiliar with the Rockies and one or two 
of its birds. 

On the other hand, Audubon’s Warbler 
arrived in North Park only one day later 
than at Fort Morgan (May 11). This is 
probably our earliest Warbler arrival, reach- 
ing us usually during the last week of April, 
thus coming this season quite a while after 
its ordinary arrival. Some northern or 
mountain species appeared to leave various 
areas on the same day, the Gambel’s Sparrow 
being a good example, going north or moun- 
tain-ward during the first week of May. One 
bird whose coming is always anticipated 
with interest in the spring is the Poorwill, 
for its silent and secretive ways make it an 
elusive quest. It usually. stays a day or so 
in our parks before going to the hills to nest. 
I feared that I had missed it this year but 
finally detected it near my home two weeks 
after its average arrival date, May 21. 
Catbirds are now rather more common than 
ordinary, the first having been noted by Mrs 


Kerruish at xittleton on May 17, a date 
almost that of its average arrival. Mrs. 
Kerruish also had the pleasure of hearing a 
Rock Wren in full song in its breeding-area 
in the foothills west of Littleton. The nuptial 
song of the Rock Wren is a treat and quite 
unlike that of the House, the Canyon, the 
Winter, or the Marsh Wrens. 

Mrs. Weldon’s report gives one a fine 
picture of the exceptionally rich bird popula- 
tion at her ranch near Loveland. It is most 
gratifying when she is again able to report 
nesting White-throated Swifts and Canyon 
Wrens at the mouth of the Big Thompson. 
It would be a source of keen regret to us all 
if these two uncommon species were to 
become yet more infrequent. Jack Snipe 
are nesting on the Weldon ranch this spring, 
two nests having already been found, the 
first on May to. Mrs. Weldon rightly was 
delighted over these finds. This is one of the 
waders whose nests I have never found. 
Other waders have been more or less common 
all over Colorado this past season, including 
Killdeer, Spotted Sandpipers, and Long- 
billed Dowitchers. It would be a great over- 
sight in speaking of our waders were one to 
omit the Wilson’s Phalarope. This strikingly 
handsome bird is always present as a breeder 
about Fort Collins and Barr Lake, but to 
find six pairs breeding in a small swampy 
area not more than 10 miles from Denver is 
an event of note. It is very accommodating 
of the beautiful females to let one study them 
almost at arm’s length while they try to lure 
one away. 

While Mrs. Anna Benson has been most 
temperate in her report about the birds in 
her home area at Fruita, bird-life there 
probably has been fairly abundant, and 
certainly interesting. One can always be glad 
to learn of the appearance of the Black- 
chinned and the Rufous Hummingbird in 
Colorado, Both of these western slope 
species reached Fruita about May 30. The 
Lark Sparrow came to Fruita on May 13, 
almost a month before it was first seen in 
Denver. Mrs. Benson writes of a singular 
fact about this species: ten years ago it 
nested so abundantly in her strawberry patch 
that cultivating it was difficult, while today 
the birds are scarce anywhere on the ranch. 
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Mrs. Benson has noted some Warblers not 
already mentioned, viz., the Calaveras and 
the Lutescent. The Tree Swallow was 
formerly an abundant species in Colorado, 
while today it is rare except in a few restricted 
localities, so that it is really an event to see 
one these times. Both Mrs. Benson and 
Mr. and Mrs. Bailey have been iucky enough 
to get a glimpse of some this spring. 

Several species have been very abundant 
about Denver during the past two months, 
notably the Robin, Bronzed Grackle, and 
Mourning Dove, and, on the contrary, there 
have been no House Wrens about my home 
and its immediately adjoining park. 

During this past winter’s session of the 
State Legislature, the Lark Bunting was 
legally adopted and designated as the ‘State 
Bird.” Perhaps the State Bird is something 
of a humorist or bashful for it has been 
relatively uncommon in a good many locali- 
ties where it ordinarily is really abundant. 
This will keep Mr. Average Citizen guessing, 
and perhaps more eager to know what 
manner of bird is the Lark Bunting. 

Cedar Waxwings are not so common here 
as they were in the East in my early days; 
just where most of them keep themselves in 
Colorado in nesting-time is unknown to me, 
though it is not rare to detect their nests. 
The birds do not appear to be so frequent in 
nesting seasons as at other times. It is 
therefore of not a little interest that Mr. 
Hellstern reports a considerable flock of 
these Waxwings at Fort Morgan as this 
report is being closed. 

I have never seen the Lazuli Bunting as 
common about Denver as it is today, and 
the males seem more beautiful than ever 
before. One incident of this season seems to 
connect bird-wanderings with the weather: 
Mr. and Mrs. Bailey saw a flock of Brown- 
capped Rosy Finches at their home in 
Walden during a snowstorm on May 21. 
This Leucostictie had left North Park for its 
summer home some time earlier and was 
probably driven back by the inclement 
weather. Mrs. Gordon, of Fort Collins, is 
my only associate who reports the California 
Cuckoo about her neighborhood, and the only 
area in which the Red-naped Sapsuckers 
was seen is that about Walden. It is again a 
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pleasure to thank my willing co-workers for 
their notes and to express regrets that only 
a small part of their data can be used.— 
W. H. Bercto.p, Denver, Colo. 


PoRTLAND (OREGON) RecGIon.—Spring 
and early summer came with a rush this year 
in Oregon. The season has been marked by 
normal temperature but has been unusually 
dry; in fact, precipitation has been so slight 
that the maturing of vegetation is about a 
month ahead of normal. Most of our streams 
are low and many of the interior alkaline 
lakes have gone completely dry. This has 
resulted in our marsh- and water-birds con- 
gregating in large numbers where suitable 
conditions are found. 

April 15 found me in the Ochoco National 
Forest in central Oregon enjoying fine, warm 
spring weather. In the pine forests, Bendire’s 
Crossbills, Rocky Mountain Hairy Wood- 
peckers, Western Robins, Mountain Blue- 
birds, Red-breasted and Pygmy Nuthatches, 
and Mountain Chickadees were the most 
conspicuous species seen, while an occasional 
White-headed Woodpecker or Red-naped 
Sapsucker was noted. In the open meadow- 
lands near Prineville, Western Meadowlarks, 
Western Vesper Sparrows, and Brewer’s and 
Nevada Red-winged Blackbirds were com- 
mon, while a number of California Quail, 
Killdeers, and Mallards were seen. Ona large 
irrigation reservoir, a flock of 12 beautiful 
white Whistling Swans were feeding in the 
shallows and, as the sun went down, the 
Wilson’s Snipes on the near-by swamp started 
their evening songs. Between April 16 and 
18 I was on the open, sage-brush plains of 
central Oregon, where the usual number of 
Say’s Phoebes, Western Mourning Doves, 
Magpies, Western Vesper and Western Lark 
Sparrows, Brewer’s Blackbirds, Western 
Meadowlarks, Killdeers, Ravens, and Crows 
were seen, while an occasional Turkey Vul- 
ture soared about in search of food. On the 
1oth, I spent the day in the field near 
Portland. The Oregon Towhee, Shufeldt’s 
Junco, and Western Robin nests previously 
located all held families of young, and a new 
nest of Western Golden-crowned Kinglets 
full of newly hatched young was located. 
The Black-throated Grey and Macgillivray’s 
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Warblers had arrived in numbers, and a few 
Cassin’s Vireos sang from the hazel thickets. 

As I was called out of the state for some time, 
I did not get into the field again until May 11, 
when I started on a field trip through central 
and eastern Oregon, where I found birds 
really plentiful on all forested areas and in 
the more open country where water was 
present. On account of the lack of rains, 
birds are below their usual numbers in desert 
areas. Along the Deschutes River, the 
Western Vesper Sparrows, Merrill’s Song 
Sparrows, Brewer’s Blackbirds, California 
Yellow Warblers, Say’s Phoebes, Western 
Kingbirds, Western Meadowlarks, Western 
Mourning Doves, Rock Wrens, and Sparrow 
Hawks were found in considerable numbers, 
while in the Ochoco National Forest, Red- 
shafted Flickers, Red-naped Sapsuckers, 
White-headed and Rocky Mountain Hairy 
Woodpeckers, Slate-colored Sparrows, West- 
ern Chipping Sparrows, Cassin’s Purple 
Finches, Bendire’s Crossbills, Audubon’s 
Warblers, Western Warbling Vireos, Moun- 
tain and Western Bluebirds, Western Robins, 
Pygmy and _ Slender-billed Nuthatches, 
Mourning Doves, and Black-headed Jays 
were much in evidence, while along Crooked 
River a number of Wilson’s Phalaropes, 
Wilson’s Snipes, Spotted Sandpipers, Black 
Terns, Mallards, and Cinnamon Teals were 
seen. A few Golden Eagles and Western 
Redtails were noted, but Swainson’s Hawks 
were not as plentiful as during other years. 
About the lower valley ranches and along 
the streams, Black-headed Grosbeaks, House 
Finches, Western House Wrens, and Merrill’s 
Song Sparrows were common, while a few 
Yellow-headed Blackbirds were seen at the 
swamps. On the dry flats, a few Brewer’s 
Sparrows, Western Lark Sparrows, and Dusky 
Horned Larks were noted. 

During the middle of May a few days were 
spent in the high mountain valleys of the 
Blue Mountains about Ukiah, Canyon City, 
and Izee. These valleys are broad and level, 
well watered, and covered with wild grass 
meadows and sage-brush flats and support a 
large and varied bird population. Along the 
streams, some Mallards, American Mer- 
gansers, Spotted Sandpipers, Killdeers, Great 
Blue Herons, and Wilson’s Phalaropes find a 


congenial summer home, while Meadowlarks, 
Redwings, Brewer’s Blackbirds, Nevada 
Savannah Sparrows, and Violet-green Swal- 
lows, haunt the meadows. At two choice 
localities I found two different pairs of 
majestic Sandhill Cranes at home, where it is 
to be hoped they will successfully rear their 
families. In the surrounding forests, the 
Red-naped and Williamson’s Sapsuckers, 
Rocky Mountain Hairy Woodpeckers, Red- 
shafted Flickers, Cassin’s Purple Finches, 
Western Chipping Sparrows, Bendire’s Cross- 
bills, Western Tanagers, Audubon’s War- 
blers, Western Robins, Slender-billed and 
Pygmy Nuthatches, Mountain Chickadees, 
and Ruby-crowned Kinglets, were common. 
During the latter part of May, a few hours 
were spent on and adjacent to Malheur Lake 
National Bird Reserve, where I found water 
conditions very bad. In fact, the main body 
of the lake is entirely dry; the only water 
found was near the mouth of the Blitzen 
River, where irrigationists have spread the 
water out about a mile wide and extending 
north and south several miles over wild-hay 
meadows and through tule swamps. This 
favored area has attracted many meadow- 
and swamp-loving species of birds; several 
hundred Canada Geese, Gadwalls, Red- 
heads, Pintails, and Cinnamon Teals were 
seen. Vast numbers of Coots with nests 
containing from one to eight eggs were noted 
on May 22. A colony of Black-crowned 
Night Herons with nests in dry tules, where 
they were just starting to lay, was located on 
the same day. A flock of 16 White-faced 
Glossy Ibis and a flock of 19 Western Willets 
were also seen. Such species as Black Tern, 
Bittern, Wilson’s Phalarope, and Killdeer 
were abundant and Yellow-headed and Red- 
winged Blackbirds, Nevada Savannah Spar- 
rows, Tule Wrens, and Western Yellow- 
throats were everywhere. Owing to lack of 
open-water areas, the former vast numbers 
of Western and Eared Grebes, California and 
Ring-billed Gulls, and White Pelicans are 
sadly lacking, and only a very few Avocets, 
Long-billed Curlews, and Forster’s Terns 
were seen. At least 2 pairs of Sandhill Cranes 
had chosen their summer home in this area. 
The last two days of May were spent in the 
heavy forests on the west slope of Mt. Hood, 
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where bird-life is not abundant but of con- 
siderable interest. On two different streams, 
Pacific Harlequin Ducks, Spotted Sand- 
pipers, Dippers, and Western Kingfishers 
were seen. In the heavy forests, Varied 
Thrushes, Western Winter Wrens, Western 
Flycatchers, and Oregon Jays were the char- 
acteristic species, while on the high ridges 
the Hermit Warbler was constantly in 
evidence. 

My son reported the first Pacific Night- 
hawks in Portland on June s, and a flock of 
Western Martins frequented the vicinity of 
the river in south Portland during the early 
days of June. 

The most impressive notes taken during 
the period are those showing the ever- 
increasing number of Bendire’s Crossbills in 
our pine forests. These interesting birds have 
been increasing in numbers each year and 
now they are found everywhere there is 
coniferous timber. The locating of five or 
more pairs of Upland Plover on the mountain 
meadows in our Blue Mountains is of special 
interest as only two previous records of this 
species in Oregon have been placed on record, 
and none of these since 1919, until this sum- 
mer; also, the finding of two pairs of sup- 
posedly nesting Pacific Harlequin Ducks in 
the Cascade Mountains constitutes the first 
summer record of this interesting species 
from the Cascades.—STANLEY G. JEWETT, 
Portland, Ore. 


San Francisco Recion.—The rainy 
season was prolonged by a two-day rain on 
May 24 and 25 and frequent showers from 
June 6 to 15. These helped to bring up the 
water-level slightly and filled springs that 
were dangerously low. Snow in the high 
Sierras disappeared so early that the season 
there is a month in advance of normal. The 
pest of cutworms which attack the Coast 
live oaks has been so destructive that trees 
have been denuded as far south as Hayward, 
and already the mature moths are laying 
their eggs on the new leaves which the trees 
have been forced to put out in their efforts 
to keep alive. 

A few winter visiting birds remained after 
the middle of April. James Felthouse reports 
latest dates for the Hermit Thrush April 16, 
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Fox Sparrow April 26, and Golden-crowned 
Sparrow April 30. So many Robins remain 
to nest in the Bay Region that it is difficult 
to tell when the migrations are ended, but in 
the Santa Cruz Mountains flocks were seen 
as late as May 2. Migrating Warblers were 
noticed by James Felthouse on May 7 when 
he identified two Hermit Thrushes and the 
Golden Pileolated Warbler. Western Tana- 
gers have been scarce in the East Bay Region 
this spring, but he picked up a dead one on 
May 19, and the writer heard one on April 23. 
In the of San 
Francisco, they were abundant from May 2 
until June 8. 
that 
vagrant 


Coast Mountains, south 


Whether they stayed beyond 


date not ascertained. Several 


Western 


was 
Gnatcatchers were seen 
outside their breeding-range during April 
and May. 

Summer visitants which have entered the 
Bay Region since the last report are Lazuli 
Bunting, first seen on April 16 by Mrs. 
Pletcher, common in the Berkeley Hills on 
April 26; Russet-backed Thrush seen in 
Golden Gate Park on April 25 (Mrs. 
Stephens) and in full song there on April 30 
(Mrs. Allen). 
near Phoenix Lake on May 5 and June 6 (Mrs. 
Kelly), June 14 (Audubon Association), and 
at Bolinas Lagoon on May 2 (Harold Swan- 


Purple Martins were seen 


ton). James Felthouse has been watching a 
pair of White-tailed Kites since April 23. 
On April 26, Mr. Bryant found 8 pairs of 
Black-throated Gray Warblers in the neigh- 
borhood of Ross but on June 14 none were 
found. Lawrence’s Goldfinches were seen in 
Golden Gate Park on April 25 (Mrs. 
Stephens), near Livermore on April 29 (Mrs. 
Allen), and at Cashion on May 3 (Audubon 
Association). Mr. Charles Bryant saw a 
Nighthawk in San Francisco on April 28. 
Olive-sided Flycatchers have been very 
scarce in Berkeley this year. They arrived in 
the Santa Cruz Mountains on April 17 and 
were present in Marin County on June 14 
(Audubon Association). 

Mrs. Mead found a family of young Bush- 
tits lined up on a branch on April 19 and 
small flocks have been the rule since that 
date. Young Point Pinos Juncos left the 
nest on April 29, and a nest found on June 5 
contained fresh eggs (Felthouse). A noisy 
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family of Titmice was on the wing on 
April 28, and the next day, near Livermore, 
young Killdeer were running along the bank 
of a stream while excited parents warned 
them of danger. Hutton’s Vireos were feed- 
ing young out of the nest on April 30 in 
Golden Gate Park. James Felthouse found 
young Meadowlarks on April 23, young 
Quail on May 27, and young Redtails on 
May 30; House Wrens left his bird-box on 
June 3; Vigor’s Wrens and Linnets still had 
young in the nest on June 5, but 2 pairs of 
Brown Towhees had finished rearing their 
broods. Resident Hermit Thrushes were 
found in Marin County on June 14 (Audubon 
Association). 

Mrs. Kelly’s report on shore-birds shows 
that the height of the migrations occurred 
about April 20 this year. On that date and 
on May 4 she found all of the common 
migrants in large numbers and widely dis- 
tributed, including Curlew, Sandpipers, 
Godwits, Dowitchers, Sanderling, Snowy, 
Semipalmated and Black-bellied Plover, 
Willets, Northern Phalaropes, Bonaparte’s 
Gulls and Forster’s Terns. On June 7 she 
saw hundreds of California Murres in the 
path of the boat as she crossed San Francisco 
Bay. On the same date Mrs. Kibbe visited 
Bird Rock, off the Marin County shore, 
where she found innumerable Murres perched 
on the rock and cliffs. The rock used to be 
the nesting-place of many Baird’s Cor- 
morants but this year 50 pairs each of 
Farallone and Brandt’s Cormorants have 
taken possession and but three pairs of 
Baird’s Cormorants were seen. Hundreds of 
young Brown Pelicans were seen and in the 
lagoon near-by there was an American 
Egret. 

Mr. Swarth summarizes his observations 
of birds seen from the train and boat as 
follows: Glaucous-winged Gull, a few seen 
daily in lessening numbers until April 22; 
then one or two at intervals, the last (an 
adult) on May 9. Bonaparte’s Gull, abun- 
dant during latter half of April and practi- 
cally all black-headed; in rapidly lessening 
numbers after May 1, last seen May 29; 
of those that remained after May 10 nearly 
all were without the black heads and were 
probably non-breeders. The larger Gulls 


are at their lowest numbers during May and 
June, and nearly all are nondescript im- 
matures (California). A good many adult 
Western Gulls are seen from time to time. 
Heermann’s Gull, one adult on May 27; 
one adult with a white patch on each wing 
was seen on June 2. Forster’s Tern, ir- 
regularly and in small numbers until May 21. 
Caspian Tern, one seen June 2. Waders have 
almost abandoned the mud-flats during the 
past year or two. Least Sandpipers in small 
numbers until May 7. One Spotted Sand- 
piper April 27. Two Godwits on April 14. 
Curlew (one to ten) until May 7. Ducks 
almost totally absent all winter and spring. 
A few Surf Scoters and very rarely a White- 
winged, until May 7. Crow, one seen on 
Yerba Buena Island, April 14. I see them 
there several times a year, but they never 
seem to visit the east shore of the bay. 
California Murre, one seen on May g; one 
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on June 2; very rare in part of the Bay crossed 
by the Key Route boats. Black-footed 
Albatross, one seen at close range and under 
most favorable conditions, May 14; probably 
the only known occurrence on the Bay. 
DBlack-vented Shearwater (?), a small, white- 
breasted Shearwater, probably this species, 
seen May 21; nearly as remarkable an oc- 
currence as the Albatross. Cormorants re- 
mained in fair numbers until middle of May. 
A few stragglers still linger in June. 

Two observations made at the beach near 
the Cliff House by Messrs. Thomas and 
Smith are also of interest: a Sabine’s Gull on 
May 27 and about 250 Heermann’s Gulls on 
June 7, the most of them with white heads. 
At Lake Merced the middle of May, Mr. 
Bryant found three Western Grebes with 
young and the three species of Loons, all in 
full plumage.—Ame ta S. ALLEN, Berkeley, 
Calif. 


AMERICAN BITTERN 


Photographed by H. H. Pittman, Wauchope, Sask., Can. 


Book WPews and Kebiews 


Tue Bopwaire Quai: Irs Hasirs, PReE- 
SERVATION AND INCREASE. By HERBERT 
L. STODDARD, Bureau of Biological Survey, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1931. 
4to. xxix+559 pages; 69 plates; 32 text 
figures. 

A group of sportsmen who maintain large 
estates in the Thomasville (Ga.) region, 
primarily for the purpose of shooting Bob- 
white, desiring to learn how the supply ot 
these birds might be increased, were induced, 
chiefly by S. Prentiss Baldwin, to place their 
problem, fully financed, in the hands of the 
Biological Survey for solution. We have, 
therefore, to thank these gentlemen for this 
It represents the results of some 
six years’ field-work by Mr 
Stoddard with 
laboratory research as was required, and 


volume. 

intensive 
and his associates, such 
forms the most comprehensive survey of a 
bird in relation to its environment that has 
been made in this country—doubtless in 
any country. 

Nominally devoted to a single species of 
birds, it includes, through its breadth and 
thoroughness of treatment, contributions to 
our knowledge of the life-histories of other 
invertebrates. 


vertebrates and 


To the sportsmen it will be a source of autho- 


numerous 


ritative information concerning those factors 
which control the numbers of Bobwhite. To 
the ornithologist it will serve as a model of 


research and a storehouse of facts. To the 


biologist it offers a wealth of exceptionally 


significant ecological data. 

It is wholly out of the question for us to 
review this work in detail, or even to give an 
adequate conception of the richness of its 
contents. For example, 14 pages are devoted 
to a description of Bobwhite’s vocabulary, 
in the course of which the belief is stated 
that the “universally beloved ‘bobwhite’ 
call” is largely given by unmated birds. 
The section on food and feeding habits, by 
C. O. Handley, contains 52 pages; that on 
mortality, 44. Here we are told that among 
Hawks only the Cooper’s and the Sharp- 


shinned are the serious foes of Bobwhite, 
other Hawks preying largely on rodents and 
reptiles. Thus, of to98 Marsh Hawk pellets, 
4 contained the remains of Bobwhites, and 
925 contained one or more: cotton rats, an 
enemy of the nesting Bobwhite. In a chapter 
devoted to riddling Bobwhite myths, Mr. 
Stoddard effectually disposes of the absurd 
contention that ‘shooting up’ and scattering 
flocks is necessary to prevent the species 
from dying out through the results of exces- 
sive interbreeding. So we might continue to 
quote from this admirable illustration of the 
results that may be obtained by coédperation 
between the true sportsman, who of necessity 
is a conservationist, and the trained natu- 
ralist.—F. M. C. 


Loca Birp Reruces. By W. L. McATEE. 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Farmers Bulletin No. 1644. 14 pages; 
illus. For sale by Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. Price 
5 cents. 

This authoritative publication dwells first 
briefly, on the economic value of birds and 
then, in detail, tells how their number may 
be increased by making the world more 
habitable for them. “In ‘creating a useful 
bird-refuge,” the author says, “the first step 
is to insure adequate protection against all 
bird enemies; the second, to see that plenty 
of nesting-sites suited to the needs of various 
birds are available; and the third, to improve 
food- and water-supplies, if necessary.” 
We are then told how these ends may be 
achieved on farms, in wood-lots, along road- 
sides and rights-of-way, in parks, school, and 
college ground, in cemeteries and _ golf- 
courses, and about reservoirs. Its wealth of 
information, including lists of food-bearing 
plants and references to allied publications, 
make this pamphlet of very real practical 
value. Bird Clubs, Audubon Societies, and 
everyone interested in conservation should 
aid in promoting its wide distribution.— 
F. M. C. 
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Book News and Reviews 


A YEAR OF ADVENTURE WITH THE BIrps. 
A Stupy OUTLINE FoR MICHIGAN AuDU- 
BON Recruits. By GENEVA SMITHE. 


Michigan Audubon Society, Ann Arbor, 
1931. 8vo. 64 pages; many illus. 


The boy or girl of what is called ‘teen age’ 
who can resist the invitation of this manual 
must be sadly lacking in love of outdoor life. 
The author not only knows her subject but 
she knows how to present it clearly and 
attractively. Disguising the teacher in the 
bird-lover, she stimulates while instructing 
or, to quote from the cover of this pamphlet, 
tells us how to get on speaking terms with 
birds and “at the same time to have fun 
doing it.”” While especially adapted to the 
wants of Michigan bird students by the 
inclusion of a check list of birds of South- 
eastern Michigan (contributed by Norman 
A. Wood), we cordially commend _ this 
publication to Audubon Societies, Bird 
Clubs, and bird students throughout the 
United States.—F. M. C. 


Tue Brrp-Stupy Work-Boox. By Mrs. A. 
B. Funk. Published by the author, 649 
Harwood Drive, Des Moines, Iowa, 1930. 
16 mo. 68 pages. Price 25 cents. 

In this small manual Mrs. Funk has pre- 
sented many practical, definite suggestions 
designed primarily for teachers who are 
conducting classes over the first steps of 
bird-study. Such a wealth of bird literature 
is available now-a-days that beginners 
should find particularly helpful Mrs. Funk’s 
well-considered advice concerning standard 
publications. She rightly emphasizes the 
importance of recording the results of one’s 
studies and supplies blank sheets, which 
may be readily added to, for this purpose. 


F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


THE Witson Butietin.—The March 
number commences with an account of 
‘Nesting of the Duck Hawk in Tennessee,’ 
by Albert F. Ganier, in which the details 
surrounding the discovery and study of 
several nests are pleasantly mingled with 
descriptions of nests and eggs; illustrated 
by eight photographs 

Jesse M. Shaver and Ruby Walker give 
‘A Preliminary Report on the Influence of 
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Light Intensity upon the Time of Ending of 
the Evening Song of the Robin and Mocking- 
bird’ which contains some very useful data 
on an interesting problem. The general facts 
deduced are that the light intensity at sunset 
is the principal factor in determining the 
duration of the song after sunset; that on 
bright evenings the birds tend to continue 
singing disproportionately late, until the 
light has reached an unusually low intensity; 
that the variable activities of the nesting 
season affect the trend of the correlation 
between light and song; and that the in- 
tensity of light at the conclusion of the song 
is more variable for the Mockingbird than 
for the Robin. 

The graphs used to present the data may 
be criticized in one or two particulars. The 
dates of observation were not in unbroken 
series but are plofted as though they were 
continuous, and as a result the curves are 
less regular than they might be, if not actu- 
ally incorrect. For example, the curve of 
sunset-time is shown as a zigzag line instead 
of an even curve, and it is possible that 
some of the other lines are shown descending 
from a higher point (reached some days 
previously) when there may have been a 
greater descent during the unknown interval, 
which would have produced an ascending, 
instead of descending trend on the next 
date shown. It is a question whether a curve 
can be properly used for disconnected ob- 
servations of this Similarly, the 
‘smoothed’ curves tend to obliterate some 
important facts since they allow modifi- 
cation by adjacent factors which have no 
really pertinent connection. 

Thus there is a natural relationship 
between the time of song-ending and the 
intensity of light at that time which is 
suggested on the ‘smoothed’ curve but 
distinctly demonstrated on the curve of 
actual data. The light intensity at sunset 
is shown only on a ‘smoothed’ curve, which 
is to be regretted since it is impossible to 
study the full correlation of the various 
other factors shown. The reviewer would 
like to suggest that, since sunset is a critical 
period in this study, the curve for sunset- 
time be made the base line for the plotting 
of the other curves. A graph made on this 


sort. 
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plan would have the advantage of showing 
the relationship of the various factors more 
clearly than when some arbitrary hour is 
used which has no close correlation with the 
variable details under discussion. It is 
hoped also that this ‘Preliminary Report’ 
will not fall into the same limbo with those 
multitudinous ‘preliminary descriptions’ 
which plague the systematist by their im- 
plied promise of future details that never 
appear in print. 

‘The Soaring of Raptorial Birds,’ by R. 
H. Palmer, presents a quantity of informa- 
tion based on the observations of the author 
whose views regarding soaring flight parallel 
those of Headley (1912). ‘Quartering Flight 
in Migration,’ by E. C. Hoffman, contains 
some interesting remarks regarding the 
movement of birds against the wind and the 
possible effect of this on migration routes. 
‘Control of Insects by Birds,’ by W. L. 
McAtee, maintains the usefulness of birds 
in the control of the surplus of insect popu- 
lation, which is all that can be claimed for 
any natural enemies in most cases. ‘Migra- 
tion of Canada Geese from the Jack Miner 
Sanctuary and Banding Operations,’ by 
Manly F. Miner, recounts the history and 
some of the activities of this sanctuary. 
‘The Ridgway Memorial Completed,’ by 
Harry C. Oberholser, reports the successful 
termination of the project to raise funds for 
the permanent preservation of Bird Haven 
as a memorial .o Robert Ridgway. ‘Notes 
on the Breeding Birds of State College, 
Center County, Pennsylvania,’ by Thomas 
D. Burleigh, gives an annotated list of 
species showing the status of each as a 
breeder within the prescribed limits of the 
article and more detailed notes on the more 
important records. ‘General Notes,’ by 
various contributors, complete an interest- 
ing number of the Bulletin.—J. T. Z. 


Book News 


In connection witha revision of Chapman’s 
‘Handbook of Birds of Eastern North Amer- 
ica’ which is now approaching completion, 
the author (at the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History) would appreciate having his 
attention called to errors of commission or 
omission in the current edition. 
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The Brodie Club of Toronto, Canada has 
prepared for publication in the Toronto 
Globe, a series of short articles on ‘Our Birds 
of Prey’ which should be most effective in 
arousing an interest in these birds. The 
articles contain about 200 words each, and 
are accompanied by an excellent illustration 
that takes as much space as the text. They 
are well written, readable, not overloaded 
with statistics and well deserving of the 
widest possible circulation. 

* * * 

To individuals or organizations interested 
in the selection of a state bird we commend 
the address of Roy M. Langdon, President 
of the Colorado Audubon Society, advocating 
the I ark Bunting as the choice of Colorado. 
A state bird, he urges, should be conspicuous, 
numerous, distinctive, typical, useful, and 
beautiful, and it should have an inspiring 
song ard a sentimental appeal. He then pro- 
ceeds tu show, we should say convincingly, 
that ai..ong Colorado birds, the Lark Bunt 
ing, mere than any other candidate for the 
honor, meets all these requirements. 

* * * 

‘The Heron’ is the first annual publication 
of the Woodmere (L. I.) Academy Bird 
Club. It contains some forty attractively 
printed pages recording original observa- 
tions by members of the Club, who thereby 
have made an acceptable contribution to our 
knowledge of Long Island birds. But they 
have done much more than that. They have 
placed on record, in a highly creditable form, 
the results of an organized school activity 
which has supplied an objective for outdoor 
life, aroused a spirit of competition and 
coéperation, added to the pleasure of their 
school-life, and, let us hope, laid the foun- 
dation for a life-long interest in nature. 


Bird-Lore’s Wanted 


The Library of the Oregon State Agri- 
cultural College, at Corvallis, Ore., wishes 
to buy Volumes I and II of Brrp-Lore and 
the consolidated index to the first fifteen 
volumes. 

Orey Tanner, sorg Constance Street, 
New Orleans, La., wishes to buy copies of 
Brrp-Lore from 1899 to 1929 inclusive. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush ds Worth Two in the Hand 


‘OnE familiar with the facts must be im- 
pressed with the increasing importance of 
the part Citizen Bird is playing in human 
affairs. A knowledge of birds is no longer 
possessed solely by the professed bird- 
student but has become common property. 
When, for example, a proprietary article is 
widely and continuously advertised as 
having “the beauty of the Scarlet Tanager,” 
when the color-scheme of a leading auto- 
mobile is based on the plumage of certain 
birds and this fact is demonstrated in an 
elaborately illustrated booklet, and when a 
steamship line announces access to a bird 
sanctuary as the chief attraction of a day’s 
tour, the breadth of the birds’ appeal is 
obvious. 

The origin of this wide-spread and ever- 
growing popularity may be found in many 
sources. During the past half a century it 
begins with the formation of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union, closely followed by 
that of the Audubon Society and Biological 
Survey. Publications of the character which 
by chance happen to be noticed in the 
review columns of this issue of Brrp-LorE 
also go far to explain it or to meet the 
demand for additional information which 
this increasing interest in birds has created. 

Mr. Stoddard’s studies of Bob-white in 
relation to its environment supply a notable 
instance of the demand for authentic, ex- 
haustive information concerning this bird 
from a class of men who have long been 
accustomed to consider themselves as final 
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authorities on its habits. Compare the 
contents of Stoddard’s monograph with the 
tradition-bound sportsman’s belief in the 
destructiveness of ‘vermin’ or the necessity 
of scattering a covey by shooting to prevent 
interbreeding, and we have telling illustra- 
tions of our wider ornithological outlook. 

The modest appearance of Mr. McAtee’s 
pamphlet on ‘Local Bird Refuges’ gives 
small indication of the extent and character 
of the influence that publications of this 
nature have exerted. Widely distributed, 
always available for a few cents, these Bio- 
logical Survey leaflets advocating more 
intimate relations between birds and man, 
and explaining how this end may be achieved, 
have broadcasted authoritative facts con- 
cerning the beauty and value of birds 
throughout the country. Together with the 
Survey’s purely economic papers on the 
food of birds, these publications have 
supplied the larger part of the ammunition 
with which the battle for the birds has been 
fought and won. 

In Miss Smithe’s ‘Year of Adventure with 
the Birds’ we see how, through a State 
Audubon Society, a wide variety of bird- 
lore may be attractively presented to awaken 
a latent love of birds and encourage and 
direct its growth. Mrs. Funk, as an ex- 
perienced teacher, calls our attention to 
helpful books and plans for us a course in 
study. In ‘The Heron’ it is the pupil who 
speaks, and, at the same time, demonstrates 
the products of organized enthusiasm. 
Certainly it adds to the pleasure of an outing 
to know that one’s observations may be given 
permanent form in an Annual which isa credit 
alike to its contributors and to their school. 
The address of the President of the Colorado 
Audubon Society reflects the state-wide 
interest which may be aroused in the selec- 
tion of a state bird and, finally, the Brodie 
Club, in preparing for the press a series of 
brief, readable articles on a much persecuted 
and misunderstood group of birds. has em- 
ployed the best means for informing the 
public of their true character and the place 
they fill in nature. For it is through the 
Press that we may hope to reach our largest 
audience and the one most in need of infor- 
mation concerning the value of birds to man. 
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Edited by A. A. ALLEN, Ph.D. 


Address all communications relative to the work of this 
department to the Editor, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


FLORIDA GALLINULE—THE WATER CHICKEN 


With Photographs by A. A. Allen, Ph.D. 


Somehow I never did ‘take a good picture’; the camera simply does 
not do me justice. Of course, we Florida Gallinules are not quite as re- 
splendent as our purple cousins of the southern swamps, but certainly we do 
not look the lumps of coal that most of our photographs make us out to be. 

Now I am not trying to suggest that we are particularly handsome. I do 
not regret that we were never selected to adorn ladies’ hats when feathers were 
in fashion; nor do I care that one seldom finds our preserved skins in those 
glass cases of stuffed birds that used to be so fashionable in the better homes 
and that have now been inherited by the schools. I have no desire to claim 
kinship with the Warblers and Tanagers, but I do think that we dress ap- 
propriately to our environment. Then, too, we have a certain elegance and 

refinement that permits of just that flash of color which we possess. 
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When I was hatched I was completely’covered with a thick, silky black 
down, and you might have mistaken me for an ordinary little chicken were it 
not for my long, slender toes and bright red bill, yellow only at the tip. Then, 
too, I suppose you might say I looked somewhat “older than my years,”’ for 
the top of my head was so nearly bald that my reddish skin shone through, 
and the region about my eyes was distinctly blue. When you add to this the 
gray frosting to the longer down 
on my chin, resembling almost a 
beard, you will certainly have 
to admit that I had a distinction, 
if not a beauty, which it is diffi- 
cult for the camera to record. 

Then there was one other 
matter about those early days 
of my life which I am frank to 
confess was more serviceable to 
us youngsters than it was attrac- 
tive to our neighbors. We all 
snored. We snored continuously, 
all night and all day, and evena 
terrible fright could not keep us 
quiet for long. The sound was 
like the whistle on a peanut- 
stand or that of the automatic 
pressure gauge on the air-pumps 
now used at filling stations. But 
it helped to keep the little flock 
of us together as we followed our 
parents through the dense marsh 
vegetation, and mother could always tell when one of us did not come to brood. 

Those were happy days, swimming, climbing, and trotting around together, 
snapping up flies and beetles and tadpoles, even though we had always to be 
alert for water-snakes, bullfrogs, and turtles that lay in wait for us in the odd 
corners of our marshland home. There were ten of us youngsters to begin 
with but soon we numbercd only six, and some of us were considerably larger 
than the others, for our mother had started incubating soon after laying her 
first egg, and all of us did not hatch at the same time. For several days we 
made expeditions in search of food with our father while waiting for the last 
eggs to hatch. Sometimes he would bring us back to the nest to be brooded 
and sometimes he would build little platforms of dry rushes on floating boards 
or elsewhere so that he could brood us and help us to dry off, for a good deal 
of the time we were swimming in our search for food and the water would 
gradually percolate through our thick, downy covering. 
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A WEEK OLD AND MORE BALD THAN EVER 
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As we grew larger our baldness became more and more apparent, though 
much of the color disappeared from our heads, and our legs, which originally 
were black, gradually became greenish. Unlike most birds, our wings developed 
very slowly, but, of course, we had little use’ for them, and even our parents 
flew but little, preferring to run or skitter over the surface of the water. Our 
long toes distributed our weight 
so that we had little difficulty 
running around on the lily-pads 
and other floating material. 

Graduaily our gray juvenile 
feathers pushed out through 
our black down, and in seven 
to eight weeks we looked much 
like our parents except that we 
were lighter, especially on the 
underparts, and of course did 
not have the bright red frontal 
shields that are so character- 
istic of Florida Gallinules. In- 
deed, we do not get these until 
after we are a year old. Even 
when we do have our wing- 
and tail-feathers and are cap- 
able of flying long distances, we 
prefer to skitter to cover when 
alarmed, and seldom fly further 
than across the creek. 

Reedy margins of lakes, 
pond-holes in the larger marshes 
and cattail swamps, lagoons 
filled with pickerel weed and 
spatterdock attract us, and 
during October we start south- 
ward to spend the winter in the swamps along the Gulf Coast. Some of us 
even cross the Caribbean and join our cousins in northern South America. 
When you know how loath we are to fly in the marshes of our summer 
abode, it must seem strange to you that we should ever fly long distances on 
our migrations, but such is the case, though usually we do this entirely at night. 

In flying we stretch out our necks straight ahead, and you might mistake 
us for Ducks, except that our long legs trail out behind more like Herons.’ 
Our wings are more rounded than Ducks’ and we really cannot fly as fast 
though we move them very rapidly. 

I said that some of us joined our cousins in the marshes of northern South 
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America for, strange as it may seem, we Florida Gallinules have a wider dis- 
tribution than most birds, and during the summer may be found all the way 
from southern Canada to Argentine. Why we should be called Florida Gall- 
inules I am sure I do not know, for certainly there are no more of us there 
than anywhere else in our extensive range. Indeed, it would be more appro- 
priate to call the Purple Gallinule the Florida bird for be seldom gets much 
further north, and in Florida we often dwell side by side among the ‘bonnets’ 
and pickerel weed. 

It is rather strange that our Purple cousins do not continue northward 
with us, for there is really not much difference in the marsh environments 
which we love in the entire distance from Argentine to the Great Slave Lake. 
Indeed, you will find that the marsh-birds, in general, are much more wide- 
spread than corresponding land-birds and we Gallinules are no exception. 
In Europe our place is taken by the Moor-hens which, through years of pro- 
tection, have become quite tame, almost domestic, and rear their young along 
the streams and ditches of the parks, even in the most populated regions. 

We Gallinules do not care much for human society, and you will ordinarily 
find us rather timid, hastening to cover at the slightest alarm. Occasionally 
we venture out into the open water of ponds and lakes, like our cousins, the 
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TEN WEEKS OLD IN JUVENILE PLUMAGE. THE FRONTAL SHIELD DOES NOT 
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OUR FLORIDA COUSIN, THE PURPLE GALLINULE. WE ARE NEIGHBORS 
AMONG THE ‘BONNETS’ AND PICKEREL WEED 


Coots, for in spite of not having webbed or lobed toes we are good swimmers. 
At such times you may have trouble in telling us apart, for we are both slate- 
colored birds about the size of small bantams, and we both jerk our heads 
pigeonlike as we swim with the fronts of our bodies set rather low in the water. 
Then, too, we both have white undertail-coverts which we can flash conspicu- 
ously if alarmed. We Gallinules have also narrow white edgings to our flank 
feathers. The white bill of the Coot is usually very conspicuous, perhaps even 
more so than ours, even when ours is bright red for it often appears dark at 
a distance. 

Our backs are considerably browner than the Coots, but of course that 
does not show at a distance any more than do the bright scarlet bands which, 
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like garters, decorate the lower scaled portion of our tibias. We really look 
much more like Coots, however, than we do like the Purple Gallinules, because 
they are such a brilliant purplish blue on the head and underparts, fading into 
green and bronze on the back. Then, too, their frontal shields are sky-blue 
instead of scarlet and their feet are bright yellow instead of green. Altogether 
they are very showy birds in their adult plumage, and we are proud to be related 
to them, though in their juvenile plumage they are very much like us and it 
takes a good eye to tell us apart. 

I can’t tell you much about our winter wanderings between Texas and 
Venezuela because I always make my flights by night, and the marshes in 
which I seek shelter by day and hunt my food of aquatic insects, snails, small 
fish, tadpoles and the like are all very similar. As I get farther south the saw- 


OUR WHITE UNDER TAIL-COVERTS ARE ORDINARILY INCONSPICUOUS, 
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grass replaces the cattails and the water hyacinth and water lettuce replace 
the spatterdocks, and alligators and gar-pike have to be reckoned among my 
enemies, but, after all, the food and the shelter are not very different from my 
point of view. I run into new friends among the Tree Ducks and the Jacanas 
and the Cinnamon Teal, but others, like the Pied-billed Grebes, the Soras, 
the Least Bitterns and the Blue-winged Teal, are ever with me. 

About the last of February or first of March I begin to feel the urge to get 
back once more to the familiar cattail marsh in New York State where for 
several years I have successfully reared young of my own, and I start on my 
northward journey with great anticipation. By day I hide in the marshes and 
hunt my food, and where food is abundant, I may delay for several days or 
weeks, so that it is the middle or last of April before I arrive at my nesting- 
grounds. One who knows me only during the winter may think of me as a 
silent, secretive bird. He should see me and my mate when we arrive in the 
spring, especially if other possible rival Gallinules come at the same time. 
Such cacklings and explosions and beatings of wings on the water! With head 
up and frontal shield blazing, my mate swims rapidly toward me, then whirls 
about and fluffs out his snowy white undertail coverts ten times their size of 
a moment before. If I pay no attention to him, he may beat on the water 
with his wings and give voice to his perturberance in very positive terms. 
We have quite a vocabulary, though I must admit that the majority of our 
notes are quite suggestive of the barnyard which fact, I suppose, has given us 
the name of ‘Water Chicken.’ Some of our calls are sharp and disagreeable, 
others long-drawn-out wails or whines. If we start off with the explosive Wup 
pup pup pup of a Grebe, we do not follow it with the Dovelike or Cuckoolike 
notes of that bird, but with a sort of cackle so that you should have little 
trouble in recognizing that we have arrived, even though we may not be seen 
for weeks. 

For nesting we usually select the wetter part of the marsh, about the middle 
of May, preferring the cattails to other forms of vegetation, and we drag 
together many old dead stems until we have built quite a platform several 
inches or even a foot above the water. Sometimes the water in the marsh 
rises after a storm, and we have to add considerable material to our nest, even 
after the eggs are laid. We usually have quite a runway or ‘gang-plank’ of 
dead rushes leading up to the nest, and we hollow out the top of the platform 
somewhat to keep the eggs from rolling out. 

Our eggs are about the color of Soras’ but twice the size, having a coffee- 
colored background with irregular spots of darker brown and black. Coots’ 
eggs, which are about the same size as ours, are much more finely and evenly 
speckled with black. Purple Gallinules lay much whiter eggs, more like large 
eggs of the Virginia Rail. 

We lay from nine to fourteen eggs, and ordinarily start incubating them 
before all have been laid, so that after about twenty-one days of sitting our 
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youngsters are hatching for several days. During the days that we are in- 
cubating we usually take turns, for my mate shares equally with me all of the 
duties of rearing a family, or shall I say two families, for before our youngsters 
are fully able to care for themselves we build another nest and start another 
brood. Were not the rearing of a family in the marsh so precarious, we would 
be much more numerous than we are. We have so many enemies, however, 
and the vicissitudes of life in a marsh area are so great that, in spite of being 
prolific, we are lucky if two or three youngsters from each brood reach maturity. 

Then, when we are getting ready to migrate during the last of September, 
comes the hunting season with its guns. We are really not much as game- 
birds, and it certainly requires little skill to kill us, but some people like to sit 
around in beats along the edge of the reeds and shoot at us when we venture 
out into the open to feed. As a result we are practically exterminated each 
fall from all of the smaller marshes where there is no place to feed that is not 
covered by a gun. I guess most hunters are disappointed when they come to 
prepare us for the table, for we never get fat, and our bodies, being compressed 
like fleas for slipping between the dense vegetation, do not carry heavy 
breast-meat. I don’t believe our flavor can be of the best either, so I wish the 
hunters would find some other target for their guns. We are much more inter- 
esting alive than dead, and marshes without birds would be quite unattractive. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What does the word Gallinule mean? 
2. Why is the Florida Gallinule called ‘Water Chicken’? 
3. Why is it called the Florida Gallinule? Is this an appropriate name? 
4. How large is the Florida Gallinule? 
5. What other birds are closely related to it and which ones resemble it the most? 
6. How can the Coot and Florida Gallinule be distinguished? 
7. What kind of toes does the Gallinule have? Can it swim or dive? 
8. Describe the Gallinule when it is first hatched? 
g. Do the parents feed it or does it find its own food? 
10. Why are the young in a brood of different sizes? 
11. How do the young Gallinules manage to keep together and refrain from getting lost? 
12. What is the food of the young Gallinule? What are its enemies? 
13. Where are the young Gallinules brooded? 
14. What changes takes place in the young Gallinule as it grows up? 
15. Describe the juvenile plumage of the Gallinule. 
16. What is meant by a frontal shield? When is it acquired by the young Gallinule? 
17. Where are Gallinules found during the summer? During the winter? 
18. What are some of the differences between the winter and summer homes? 
19. Do Gallinules like to fly? How do they appear in flight? 
20. Do Gallinules migrate by day or by night? When are the migrating periods? 
21. Where do the Gallinules nest? Describe the nest. 
22. How many eggs does the Gallinule lay? Describe them? How do they differ from 
Coots’? Is there more than one brood? 
23. What is the incubation period and do both birds incubate? 
24. Is the Gallinule a game-bird? How is it hunted? 
25. Should the Gallinule be continued on the game-list? 
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THE CUCKOOS 


(See Frontispiece) 


Life History and Identification Outline 


. Summer Range: 


(a) Yellow-billed Cuckoo: Eastern North America from southern Quebec to northern 
Mexico west to eastern Colorado. 

(6) Black-billed Cuckoo: Slightly more northern, from southern Alberta to Georgia. 

(c) Maynard’s Cuckoo: Bahama Islands and southern Florida. (Other subspecies 
found from coast of Louisiana to northern South America and West Indies.) 


. Winter Range: 


(a) Yellow-billed Cuckoo: Venezuela, Colombia, and western Ecuador. 
(b) Black-billed Cuckoo: Venezuela to Peru. 
(¢) Maynard’s Cuckoo: Probably northern South America. 


. Migration: Both Black and Yellow-billed Cuckoos arrive in the northern states from May 4 


to 10 and disappear by the first week of October. The Maynard’s Cuckoo is said to 
arrive in the United States about March 15 and leave in September. 


. Voice: Somewhat like a Mourning Dove’s but more tremulous. The songs of the Black 


and Yellow-billed are quite similar, but the Yellow-billed usually begins with a series 
of taps, thus: lap, tap, tap, lap, tap, co-0-0-0, co-0-0-0, co-0-0-0, co-0-0-0. The Black- 
billed ends the same but usually begins with a series of chirrups or caows instead of 
the faps. Call-notes are low chucks or moans. 


. Preferred Habitat: Orchards and lowland thickets. The Maynard’s Cuckoo frequents the 


live oaks and wax myrtles along the borders of streams and swamps. 


. Food: Almost entirely insects, especially hairy caterpillars, and a few berries. 
. Economic Status: Entirely beneficial. 
. Nests: Crude platforms of twigs with a scant lining of a few dead leaves or catkins, usually 


in thickets and from 2 to 10 feet from the ground. Occasionally lay in each others’ 
nests or even in nests of other birds, similarly to the European Cuckoo. 


. Eggs: Pale blue in all three species, those of the Black-billed somewhat darker. Larger 


than a Robin’s; usually 4 but varying from 2 to 8. 


. Recognition Marks: Long, slender, unstreaked birds, dark brown above and light below. 


The buffy underparts and dark eye-streak of Maynard’s distinguish it easily. The 
larger white tail-spots and more rufous wings of the Yellow-billed are the best field- 
marks to distinguish the Northern species. 


. Distinctive Habits: Quiet, slow-moving birds, often retaining the same pose for minutes 


at a time. 
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FOR YOUNG OBSERVERS 


THE NEST IN THE GERANIUMS 


(A letter to a ten-year-old girl from a friend of her parents) 


Dear Jean: I want to tell you a nice little story about some pretty birds 
who built a nest in a geranium bush against the wall of our garage in a secluded 
spot in our back yard. At first I did not know what sort of birds they might 
be, but I asked your Daddy, who knows so much about birds, and he said 
they were Spotted Towhees. I am sure he is right. One of the parent birds 
seems slightly smaller than the other, and I think the smaller bird is the 
mamma-bird and the other the father-bird. The mother (if I am right) is 
not quite so dark in color of back and head as her mate, and she has many 
more of the white spots. Otherwise, they look much alike, but I could easily 
see the difference. They both are very, very active and chirrup continually, 
giving just one short, monotonous note—always the same, but so different 
from anything else in a bird-note that I have ever heard that even in my bed 
early in the morning I could tell that the Towhee family (the father and 
mother) were up and doing. 

Well, some weeks ago I managed to get a look into the nest, being careful 
not to touch nest or eggs and not to frighten the birds, and I saw there four 
pretty spotted eggs. A little later we found four featherless little bird babies 
there, and these little birds soon began to put on feathers and to open their 
mouths wide for the food brought them by their parents. Two days ago, I 
looked into the nest and found it empty. I knew then that the little birds had 
grown old enough to try flying and had left the nest, but as I could both hear 
and often see the parent birds hovering about and chirping excitedly, I decided 
they must be near, perhaps in the trees above, and that they probably were 
not yet strong enough to fly far. Yesterday, there seemed to be a good deal 
of excitement and activity in Camp Towhee, so when I found time to read 
the paper, I took a chair and sat down with the paper under the loquat tree 
where I could watch. And, Jean, I had my reward—more than I hoped for. 

When I sat down, the one I called the Papa Towhee kept hanging around, 
sometimes on the high board fence near, sometimes in the loquat tree under 
which I was sitting, sometimes in the geranium bushes—large ones, more 
like a climbing kind—but mostly on the ground, hopping about, sometimes 
scratching in the dirt or dead leaves, but never still, and chirping his one note 
continually. Such a pretty bird, but, as compared with other birds, his voice 
was nothing to boast of. Like myself, no musical organization would care to 
have him (or her) even in the chorus. I sat watching Papa Towhee jumping, 
hopping, skipping for hours and, before long, I noticed that sometimes the 
parent bird’s loud chirrups brought a faint sweet little Cheep! cheep! cheep! in 
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reply, especially when the older bird went near a certain cozy corner under 
some plants near the fence, and finally I located a tiny little baby Towhee 
sitting there on the ground, opening his yellow-rimmed mouth every now and 
then to cheep for food, and doubtless so that his papa would not forget the 
one little weakling left behind. Soon I noticed that the older bird was indus- 
triously gathering choice bits of food, carrying them in his bill, and feeding 
the little fellow. Wasn’t that fun! Time and time again, he took food to the 
baby bird, who was always ready and anxious to eat whatever was brought. 
Soon the mother bird, who evidently was spending most of her time with 
the three who had left the nest and were learning to fly, joined her husband, 
and both parents industriously and devotedly hunted food and carried it to 
the little fellow, who tried to jump about and to follow whenever they left 
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him. But he evidently was not strong enough for that yet, or (but I hope not) 
was crippled in some way. The father bird stayed with his offspring pretty 
steadily, but the mother bird was away most of the time, only coming now 
and then to see how things were getting on at home and if Daddy was doing 
things right. They seemed to accustom themselves to my presence and, 
although I edged somewhat nearer, they did not seem to mind me much, and 
their chirping notes came less often and much less excitedly. They seemed to 
have found out that I was harmless and would not for worlds hurt either them 
or their baby. They hopped about, sometimes almost at my feet, never still a 
minute, and seemingly cheerful and contented. We became so well acquainted 
that I began to dread the time when the baby would be stronger and they 
would all fly away, perhaps never to come back again. 

Well, I haven’t finished yet. There’s something even more interesting to 
come. When the afternoon had almost gone, I had to go into the house, and, 
when I could come out again, it was beginning to get dark. The parent birds 
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had been coming and going, evidently somewhat puzzled as to how to take 
good care of the little fellow over night. When I first came out, the older birds 
had both flown away for a few minutes, so I thought this might be my only 
chance, and so I went over to where the little bird still sat on the ground, put 
my fingers very. gently over him, then hurried over to the geranium bush and 
deposited him carefully in the nest, the late home of the Towhees. Before I 
had gotten him safely in the nest, the father and mother birds had returned 
and flew about, watching and chirping but seemingly not very indignant, just 
concerned for their infant. I hurried away as soon as I thought I had accom- 
plished a work of mercy, looking back to see that the parents went on duty 
as watchers at once, and I thought I saw a quiver of the leaves about or a 
little below the nest, indicating that the little bird refused to ‘stay put.’ Such 
has indeed since proved to be the case; but, as I knew the parent birds would 
attend to their offspring, and cats there are none just here, I went into the 
house for the night. 

Well, this morning I didn’t get up till late, though I could hear the Towhees 
chirping before I left my bed. Right after breakfast I went out but found the 
nest empty. I sat down to watch as the parent bird (the one I think is the 
father bird) kept coming and chirping. After a while I could now and then 
distinguish the fine little ‘cheep’ of young Towhee. By keeping quiet and 
watching the older bird, I finally located the baby bird on the ground under a 
heavy growth of geraniums at some distance from the nest. I went and took 
a look at him and he seemed all right and anxious for more to eat. Perhaps 
this little fellow came into the world a little later than his sisters and brothers 
and is therefore weaker. Mrs. Bell saw only three eggs in the nest when she 
looked in but I found four a few days later. 

The next afternoon the little bird was still there, though he had slightly 
changed his location and was much stronger than the previous day. The 
father(?) bird was still very attentive, and the little fellow hopped awkwardly 
along after his dad. Isn’t that a pretty storyP—OLca BanpbEL, Palo Alto, Calif. 
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INVESTIGATING BIRD-COLONIES 


A considerable amount of interesting in- 
formation has been gathered this summer 
relative to the conditions of the nesting 
colonies of birds over which the Association 
has assumed such guardianship as lies 
within its power. 

Robert Allen, of the home office, visited 
various breeding colonies of water-birds in 
the coastal sections of North and South 
Carolina. Late in June he began an inspec- 
tion of the bird-colonies along the coast of 
Maine, in company with our Field Agent for 
that state, Arthur H. Norton. 

Herbert K. Job has been doing similar 
work on the coast of Virginia. 

Dr. Frank R. and Alden H. 
Hadley have had unusually interesting 
experiences among the bird-colonies of the 
low country of Louisiana and Texas. 

Some report of these various inspection 
trips will be published in a later issue of 
Brrp-Lore. 

Our warden work in the Everglades of 
southern Florida has again been very suc- 
cessful the past season. Six men were here 
employed for their entire time for five 
months or more to guard the colonies of 
Egrets, Ibises, Herons, Water Turkeys, and 
other water-birds. They operated under the 
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immediate direction and oversight of J. V 
Kelsey, United States Game Protector for 
Florida. In a recent letter Mr. Kelsey 
wrote: 


Another year of bird-protection, made 
possible by your Association, is drawing to a 
close. If I were pleased at the results ob- 
tained last year, I am more so over the work 
about to be completed. As far as my knowl- 
edge goes, or as far as I have been able to 
determine, the results obtained were as 
nearly 100 per cent perfect as is humanly 
possible. Not one single complaint, with the 
exception of the one of which you have been 
advised, has reached me. Investigation of 
the complaint in question has led me to be- 
lieve the possibility that even this complaint 
was without foundation in fact. Practically 
all species of birds under protection have in- 
creased in startling numbers. Even the 
Great White Heron has become a rather 
common sight. And so the story of Audubon 
warden protection goes, almost without end. 
The National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties has certainly built a monument to itself 
in Florida, in the form of a wealth of beau- 
tiful birds that go so far toward making this 
the beautiful state that it is. Never was 
money expended by the Association that 
earned so much in visible dividends as the 
money that has been spent in Florida during 
the past two years. To me this is the greatest 
single example of accomplishment that can 
be pointed out in the entire history of bird- 
conservation. 
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JUNIOR AUDUBON CLUB WORK COMPLETES 
TWENTY-FIRST YEAR 


June 1, 1931, marks the end of the twenty- 
first year of the Association’s educational 
work among the children. This, some will 
recall, was begun in the autumn of 1910, and 
has greatly expanded of recent years. 

Our records show that, with the close of 
the present school-year, altogether, 4,723,642 
Junior Club Members have been enrolled. 
Although there are some duplications of 
membership each year, they represent a vast 
army of young bird-students. What a great 
change, too, has taken place during the 
intervening years with respect to the general 
attitude towards bird-life on the part of 
multitudes of children throughout our land! 
Thousands of nesting-boxes have been built 
and installed by our Club members, feeding 
stations erected, and food put out for the 
birds. In addition, poster and essay contests 
have been carried on, and many bird playlets 
and pageants given. All these activities 
have had tremendous educational value 
aside from the direct benefit which goes to 
the birds. 

The general financial depression, as might 
be expected, has had its effect on the Asso- 
ciation’s Junior Club work for the year, the 
total membership having fallen behind that 
of the preceding year which had eclipsed all 
former records. The following statement 
shows the enrollment and distribution of 
Junior Clubs and members during the 
school-year of 1930-31: 


Annual Summary of Junior Audubon 
Clubs and Members Enrolled under the 
Children’s Educational Fund, June 1, 1931 


States Clubs Members 
aaa 1,081 
Alaska. . . : ode 
ES Re 18 762 
Arkansas. . . og ag de 509 
California .. . . 220 9,098 
Colorado. . ; ; 41 1,967 


States 
Connecticut 
Delaware . 


District of Columbia . 


Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois . 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine . 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan . 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana . 
Nebraska 
Nevada 


New Hampshire 


New Jersey . 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio. . 
Oklahoma 
Oregon . i 
Pennsylvania . 
Rhode Island . 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont . 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia . 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Canada 
Bermuda . 
Canal Zone . 
China 

Hawaii . 

Porto Rico . 


Totals . 


Clubs Members 


. o9e 11,834 
15 616 
10 356 
3° 1,397 
81 3,139 

. 42 584 

. 242 10,251 

240 —«g9,805 
118 4,773 
66 2,711 
92 3,338 

6 295 

. 1,563 

. 266 11,731 

. 466 18,571 
130 6,549 
140 5,801 
16 555 
81 35324 
24 1,073 
30 1,516 

4 216 

» age 1,722 

203 9,460 

. 3 440 

. 780 32,960 
48 2,034 
20 990° 

318 12,822 
25 1,375 
97 5,106 

606 27,539 
12 433 
32 1,209 
16 748 
32 1,171 
120 4,041 
35 1,461 
14 702 
44 1,836 
68 2,932 
53 2,404 
117 51543 

ee 356 

. 692 31,470 
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. 6,034 263,032 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Activities of State Audubon Societies 


The Massachusetts Audubon Society 
recently has purchased and taken title to 
more than 50 acres of upland and marsh in 
the southern portion of Plum Island. This 
area “‘extends from the dunes on the east, on 
the open sea side of the island to Plum 
Island River on the west and lies just south 
of and adjoining the land recently purchased 
by the Federation of the Bird Clubs of New 
England as the Annie H. Brown Bird Sanc- 
tuary and the extensions already made to it 
by the Federation.” 

The area purchased is said to be extremely 
interesting and picturesque and will repre 
sent a very desirable addition to the Sanc- 
tuary. 

Two State Audubon Societies have given 
prizes for work in special projects. Michigan 
recently awarded prizes in its first Annual 
Winter Bird Feeding and Identifying Con- 
test. Prizes were given to both girls and 
boys throughout the state for the largest 
lists of winter birds correctly named, and 
which had been fed by the various contes 
tants. First prizes consisted of fifty pictures 
of winter birds of eastern North America, 
two bird booklets, and an Audubon Bird- 
Chart to be presented by the winner to his 
school. Second prizes were the same except 
that bird-games were substituted for the 
bird-cards 

The New Jersey Audubon Society, a 
second year, is endeavoring to encourage 
Cliff Swallows to take up their residence and 
become common nesters in the state, and is 
offering three prizes of $25, $10, and $5 in 
gold for the largest successful colonies in the 
state of these valuable and interesting birds 
which formerly bred quite commonly. 

The thirty-third annual meeting of the 
Indiana Audubon Society was held in 
Muncie on May 8 and 9, with the Muncie 
Garden Club, the Muncie Nature Club, and 
the Ball State College as hosts. 

An unusually full program had been 
arranged, and the different sessions were 
largely attended. The guest speaker at the 
annual dinner was Alden H. Hadley, of the 


home office, and a former president of the 
Society. Dr. Stanley Coulter, also a former 
president, and long chairman of the State 
Conservation Commission, presided as toast- 
master. 

Among those on the program were: Dean 
M. L. Fisher and Dr. Louis A. Test, of 
Purdue University; President L. A. Pitt- 
enger and Professor O. B. Christy, of Ball 
Teachers’ College; Dr. Earl Brooks, Nobles- 
ville; Frank C. Evans, of Crawfordsville; 
and Sydney R. Esten, of Indianapolis. 

From outside the state were: Dr. Barton 
W. Everman, Director of the Museum of 
Golden Gate, San Francisco, Calif.; Percival 
Brooks Coffin, of Chicago; and Mrs. Etta 
S. Wilson, of Detroit; and others. 

Before the meeting adjourned, plans were 
perfected by the Society for the unveiling 
and dedication of a bronze memorial tablet 
in memory of Isaac Washington Brown, 
widely known throughout the country as the 
‘Bird and Bee Man,’ at his grave in Roches 
ter, Ind. 


Bird Mortality and Citrus Fumigation 


In a recent report of the California Division 
of Fish and Game, an account is given of the 
killing of birds in citrus groves by the use of 
cyanide gas in fumigating the trees for the 
purpose of controlling scale and other insect 
pests. The method in use is to place canvas 
tents over the trees to hold the gas, which is 
then introduced. The tents are left on for a 
definite length of time and then taken to the 
next row of trees. The danger to bird-life 
lies in the fact that the fumigation is always 
done at night, and thus roosting birds are 
often caught beneath the tents and killed by 
the deadly fumes. 

Since complaints from time to time had 
come to state officials of “the great destruc- 
tion” due to this cause, careful investigation 
was made in order to determine the extent of 
these fatalities. Accordingly, a survey was 
made during July, 1930, in Tulare County, 
during which 14,916 trees, comprising 18 
different groves, were fumigated. The 
inspections were made in the early morning 
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after the night of fumigation. Altogether, 
27 dead Quail were found in eight groves. A 
total number of 20 dead Doves were dis- 
covered, many of which were young birds 
unable to leave the nest. In addition, 17 
Sparrows, 10 Mockingbirds, 3 Goldfinches, 
3 Road Runners, 1 Linnet, 1 Blue Jay, and 1 
other unidentified bird were found. 

The record shows that one bird was killed 
for every 100 trees fumigated. The report 
concludes that in view of the importance of 
the fumigation to the citrus industry of the 
state, “the problem is not yet a really serious 
one Recommendations, however, are 
made which, if followed, would tend to 


” 


greatly, if not wholly, eliminate the danger 
to bird-life. 


State Parks 


The eleventh annual meeting of the 
National State Parks Conference, which was 
held in St. Louis on May 27 and 28, serves 
to call attention to the ever-increasing 
popularity of State Parks, and also to the 
remarkable development which during the 
last few years has taken place in their 
establishment. 

It, of course, is not maintained by the 
leaders in this movement that State Parks 
should measure up to National Park stan- 
dards. However, it is contended that such 
areas of unusual natural interest and scenic 
charm should be set aside for State-Park 
purposes, for they are destined more and 
more to play an important part in the 
recreational and educational life of the 
people. Each year millions of visitors find 
rest and refreshment and real cultural 
values through the medium of the various 
State Parks. 

It is interesting to note that there are 
more than 300 State Parks, with a total 
area of nearly 3,000,000 acres. These, last 
year, were visited by nearly 45,000,000 
people. 


The Royal Society for the Protection 
of Birds 


The fortieth annual meeting of the Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds was held 
at the Guildhall, Westminster, on March 
27, 1931. This meeting, which was exception- 
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ally well attended, was presided over by the 
President, Her Grace the Duchess of Port- 
land. Among those present and prominently 
identified with the cause of bird-protection 
in England, were: Sir Montague Sharpe, 
K. C., Mr. Meade-Waldo, Frank E. Lemon, 
the Hon. Mrs. Dawtrey Drewitt, Lord 
Desborough, W. L. Sclater, Dr. A. Lands- 
borough Thompson, and Dr. F. Dawtrey 
Drewitt. 

Expressions of regret were heard over the 
absence of Lord Grey of Fallodon and Lord 
Buxton. 

An interesting and notable feature of the 
meeting was the presence of Sir Wilfred 
Grenfell who delivered an address on the 
‘Birds of Labrador.’ 

Preceding Dr. Grenfell’s address, there 
was read the Report of the Council for the 
year 1930. This disclosed the activities of 
the Society in its various fields of endeavor. 
Among these were mentioned the steps 
taken to purchase 140 acres of the famous 
Romney Marsh for a bird sanctuary. The 
subjects of oil-pollution, pole-traps, legis- 
lation, the plumage trade, sale of bird-lime, 
and education, all were discussed as matters 
which had claimed the special attention of 
the Society during the year 


Fallon Wild-Life Refuge 


By a recent Executive Order of President 
Hoover, there has been created in Churchill 
County, Nevada, the Fallon Wild-Life 
Refuge. This comprises 28 sections of land 
which have been set aside as a refuge and 
breeding-ground for birds and wild animals. 
By the provisions of this Order: 


It is unlawful within this reservation (a) 
to hunt, trap, capture, wilfully disturb, or 
kill any wild animal or bird of any kind what- 
ever, to take or destroy the nests or eggs of 
any wild bird, to occupy or use any part of 
the reservation, or to enter thereon for any 
purpose, except under such rules and regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture; (6) to cut, burn, or destroy 
any timber, underbrush, grass, or other 
natural growth; (c) wilfully to leave fire or 
to suffer it to burn unattended near any 
timber or other inflammable material; (d) 
after building a fire in or near any forest, 
timber, or other inflammable material, to 
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leave it without totally extinguishing it; and 
(e) wilfully to injure, molest, or destroy any 
property of the United States. 


Cumberland Falls Created State Park 


Those who, from the very first, have 
followed with sympathetic interest the long 
fight to save Cumberland Falls, Ky., from 
exploitation by the power companies, will 
rejoice over the recent acquisition, by the 
state, of the Falls and surrounding area for 
park purposes. The purchase of the property 
from the Cumberland River Power Company 
and subsidiaries was made possible through 
the donation of $400,000 for this purpose by 
the family of the late United States Senator, 
lr. Coleman du Pont. 


Biological Survey Honors Coéperators 
For many years the Bureau of Biological 


gathering data on the 
movements of migratory birds. As a means 


Survey has been 


toward this end, the assistance of various 


competent observers has been solicited 


throughout the United States. The informa- 


tion thus secured has been recorded on 
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special blank forms furnished to all co- 
6perators. 

Recently, as a token of appreciation, the 
Bureau officially honored seven men who, 
for more than forty years, have continued 
faithfully to record their observations each 
spring and fall. The men to whom the 
testimonials were sent are: Seymore R. 
Ingersoll, New Smyrna, Fla.; H. Martyn 
Michlan, Shipman, Va.; Franklin Lorenzo 
Burns, Berwyn, Pa.; Clement Samuel 
Brimley, Raleigh, N. C.; Prof. E. L. Mosely, 
Bowling Green, Ohio; Willis W. Worthing- 
ton, Shelter Island Heights, L. I., N. Y.; 
and F. F. Crevecoeur, Onaga, Kans. 


New Financial Support 


From March 1 to July 1, 1931, there were 
enrolled in the Association, to Life Members 
(fee $100 for Endowment) and 390 Sustaining 
Members (annual fee, $5.). 

The Association also received a bequest of 
$4,940 from the late Mrs. John S. Kennedy, 
of New York and Bar Harbor. 

During the same period, 1,018 contri- 
butions were received for the Building Fund, 
which now totals $110,612.37. 


CHANGE OF OFFICE ADDRESS 


By the time this magazine reaches our 
members, the National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies will in all probability be es- 
tablished in its new offices at 1775 Broadway. 
This is the second change of the address of 


the Association during its history. For the 
first six years our work was carried on in 
one office-room at 141 Broadway. Early in 


the year of torr the headquarters were 
removed several miles uptown to our present 
address. 

During the twenty years that we have 
occupied offices at 1974 Broadway, an enor- 
mous development in the cause of wild-life 
protection has taken place in this country. 
The tremendous traffic in the feathers of 
wild birds for millinery purposes has been 
terminated; the sanctuary and reservation 
idea has grown; more than 4,000,000 


children have been organized into Junior 
Audubon Clubs; the distribution of edu- 


cational literature and colored pictures of 
birds is carried forward at a scale never 
dreamed of twenty years ago. The Asso- 
ciation’s membership has grown from about 
1100 to 11,000. When we came to 1974 
Broadway our income the year before had 
been less than $40,000, and we had closed 
the fiscal year with a deficit of nearly $8000. 
The income of the Association is now more 
than $300,000 a year, and there is no deficit 
in its working fund. The permanent endow- 
ment funds at that time amounted to about 
$350,000; today the sum is more than 
$1,425,000, with an additional sum of 
$110,000 in the constantly growing Building 
Fund. 

A force of four field-agents devoting only 
a limited amount of their time to the work 
was employed then; now twelve are main- 
tained during the greater portion of the year. 

The steady expansion of the Association’s 


various fields of endeavor during the past 
twenty years always will be associated in 
the minds of some of us with the address 
1974 Broadway. We are moving now to a 
modern building of steel and concrete where 
the Association’s extremely valuable library 
and records will be better protected against 
the possibilities of fire. Furthermore, our 
space will all be on one floor, with connecting 
offices instead of being distributed over 
three floors as at present. The space will be 
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more commodious and convenient in ‘every 
way and will facilitate the handling of the 
endless variety of the workaday details. 
Also let it be remarked in passing that these 
additional conveniences will not cost the 
Association any increased expenses in the 
matter of rent. 

It will be a pleasure to welcome members 
and friends at our new headquarters in the 
General Motors Building situated on Broad 
way between 57th and 58th streets. 


THE KAIBAB DEER PROBLEM 


One of the most peculiar and difficult 
problems in connection with the manage- 
ment of game-animals is that which has 
developed in the Kaibab Game Preserve, of 
Northern Arizona, established by Act of 
Congress in 1906. For a number of years all 
hunting of deer was prohibited. Several 
hundred cougars, thousands of coyotes, as 
well as many wildcats and a few gray wolves 
of the region were destroyed. 

The deer, relieved of the destructive 
effect of their wild and human enemies, 
quickly began to show a marked increase in 
numbers, and soon the officials of the United 
States Forest Service, who have charge of 
the preserve, became conscious of the alarm- 
ing decrease of available food-supply. Since 
the autumn of 1924 restricted hunting has 
been permitted with a view of trying, if 
possible, to save the range. Despite this 
action, testimony on all sides indicates that 
great numbers of deer have died of starva- 
tion, and the range has steadily deteriorated. 

The Kaibab area is a forested plateau on 
the north rim of the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado River. It is approximately 1,052,- 
000 acres in extent, something more than 
two-thirds of the area being within the 
Game Preserve, the rest being included in 
the Grand Canyon National Park. Roughly, 
we may say it is bounded on three sides by 
cliffs which almost everywhere are inaccess- 
ible, and on the remaining side by deserts. 
The region, therefore, so far as the deer are 
concerned, is about as isolated as if they 
were on an island. 

At an altitude of from 8000 to gooo feet, 


the deer pass the summer, dropping down in 
winter on the west and east sides to altitudes 
of from 4000 to 5000 feet. 

The main forest is of yellow pine and 
aspen, while scrub oak, cliff rose bushes and 
pinion are the most abundant forms of 
vegetation on the winter and intermediate 
range of the animals. Mule-deer are brow- 
sers, feeding almost wholly on the leaves of 
trees and bushes. 

A few months ago the United States 
Forest Service requested a number of organ- 
izations to appoint official representatives 
who would compose a Committee to investi- 
gate the Kaibab region and to study the 
conditions by actual observations and make 
to the Forest Service such recommendations 
as it saw fit. The Committee traversed all 
sections of the Kaibab area traveling ap- 
proximately 650 miles in actual field of 
examination. It observed every forest type 
of condition of the area during the period 
June 8 to 15, 1931. 

In its report to the Forest Service the 
Committee stated in part: 

“Tt is the conclusion of the Committee, 
after carefully reviewing the general condi- 
tion of the Kaibab range, and also observing 
the degree of recovery within the fenced 
experimental plots, that the Kaibab area is 
not now producing more than 1o per cent 
of the available and nutritious forage that 
this range once produced. 

“No doubt the entire accessible Kaibab 
area has suffered at least two periods of 
severe range depletion; first, by domestic 
grazing animals, and then by deer. In the 
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words of a financier, the capital investment, 
which in this case is the forage, has been 
used up almost completely. 

“The forage of the entire Kaibab area is 


yet in a deplorable condition, and with the 


exception of the east-side winter range, it is 
doubtful whether there has been any con- 
siderable range recovery due to the reduction 
of the deer-herd. It is believed, however, by 
those who have studied Kaibab conditions 
over several years, that in places there is a 
slight range deterioration 
because of the reduction of the deer and 


suspension of 


domestic stock 

“The Committee considers the total lack of 
aspen reproduction, the continuous browsing 
of conifer species, and the deterioration of 
the best remaining browse species an indica- 
tion that the deer are still so numerous as 
We, 


therefore, recommend that supervised hunt- 


to make range recovery impossible 


ing be continued and a removal, not less 
that of 
sexes, be effected this fall by licensed hunters 


than last season, including both 
or by other legal methods. 

“The depleted condition of the Kaibab 
range is due to overgrazing by both domestic 
stock and deer, but the cattle and sheep 
have been reduced to almost insignificant 
numbers, considering the area of the range. 
Cattle and horses are mainly grass-eaters 
when grass is available. Mule deer, on the 
other hand, prefer weeds and browse. There 
is, however, conflict in the use of forage as 
between cattle and deer when utilization is 
carried to the extreme. Cliff rose is one of 
the valuable and originally abundant browse 
species that has suffered greatly from a 
double use by both deer and cattle on the 
winter range of the Kaibab. It is desirable, 
therefore, as a measure of range restoration, 
to eliminate unauthorized cattle as well as 
to reduce the deer to a point where these 
choice browse species will be able to recover. 
It is also that if overgrazing 
continues, the aspen forest type will ulti- 
mately disappear from the Kaibab Plateau. 
There is practically no aspen reproduction 
A very few yellow pine 


apparent 


anywhere now. 
seedlings are ‘getting away’ out of reach of 
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the deer. Conifer reproduction within the 
Kaibab, under present conditions, is virtually 
impossible. Practically all pine-, spruce-, 
and fir-reproduction has developed a peculiar | 
Kaibab form, due to repeated browsing of 7 
terminal buds by the deer. 

“The Committee recognizes the necessity | 
for the present limited use of the range by | 
local residents. There should, however, be 
no increases while the range is in a depleted 
condition. Stock in excess of permits must 
be eliminated and appropriate action taken 
to stop trespassing and unauthorized grazing | 
and to remove any uncertainty as to the 
number of cattle that do actually graze 
within the Kaibab National Forest. The 
Forest and Park Services should continue to 7 
remove unowned wild horses and unper- 
mitted cattle from the range. 

“There exists a most urgent need for re- 
ducing the present number of deer in the 
Kaibab area to a point much below the 
present limited carrying capacity of the 
range and maintaining the deer-herd at such 
a level until such time as the various species 
of shrubs and young trees upon which the 7 
deer depend for browse are re-established. 
Thereafter, by careful game-management, 7 
the deer may be permitted to increase to 
such numbers as the natural food-supply 
may sustain. During this necessary period 
of re-establishment, we recommend that all 
forms of natural wild animal life, other than 
deer, in the Kaibab area be left undisturbed, 
except for necessary scientific purposes, or 
where serious damage to private property is 
being done, and that suspension of Federal 
and State predatory animal killing be con- 
tinued; also, the area should be closed to 
private trapping and hunting of flesh-eating 
animals until adequate annual reductions of 
deer are made.” 

The Kaibab situation demonstrates that 
in some cases it is possible to have ‘over 
conservation.’ ‘Game Management’ is a 
phase that probably will soon come into 
daily use in describing the management of 
various big-game problems now developing 
in different parts of the country, if these are 
to be handled with wisdom. 


